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ONEILE’S 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 


JANUARY SALES 





Table Linens 


250 pieces Bleached Irish Damask, 


40c., 50c., 65c. to 
1.00 a Yd. 


Regular value 50c. to $1.35. 


500 pieces Unbleached Damask, 


35c., 45c., 50c. to 
75C. a Ya. 


Regular value 45c. to $1.00. 


1,200 dozen five-eighths Napkins, 


98c., 1.25, 1.50 to 
2.25 Doz. 


Regular value $1.25 to $2.98. 


750 dozen three-quarter Napkins, 


1.35, 1.50, 1.75 to 
2.98 Doz. 


Regular value $2.00 to $4.00. 


5,000 dozen Huck Towels, fringed, hemmed, 
and hemstitched, 


10c. Each. 


Regular value 15c. 
2,500 dozen Webb’s Irish Linen Huck 


Towels, 
23C. Each. 


Regular value 35c. 
150 pieces Glass Toweling, 24-inch, 
1 2% c. Yard. 
Worth 20c. 
Clearing out Balance of Our Stock of 


BLANKETS 


AT LESS THAN COST 














Ladies’ 


Muslin Underwear 


The following articles are all well made, of 
fine material and perfect shape. 


1,000 Ladies’ Fine Muslin, Cambric, or Lawn 
Chemises, Drawers, Gowns, and Skirts, hand- 
somely trimmed with clustered tucks, inser- 
tions, and deep ruffles of torchon, Point de 
Paris, and Valenciennes lace or fine embroi- 


0c. and 79c. 


Reduced from $1.19 and $1.39. 


750 dozen Ladies’ extra fine Cambric, Lawn, 
and Muslin Gowns, Skirts, Chemises, and 
Drawers, elegantly trimmed -with clustered 
tucks, insertions, and deep ruffles of very fine 
laces and embroideries, 


08c. 


Reduced from $1.79. 


One lot Ladies’ fine Flannel or Cloth Waists, 
handsomely trimmed, all sizes, in Black, 
Cardinal, and Navy, 


1.98 


Regular value $3.50. 


SILKS 


5,000 yards Wash Silks, 
2Ac. va. 


100 pieces Black Satin Brocades, choice 


designs, 
69c. va. 


50 pieces Black Faille Frangaise, 


89c. va. 


Worth $1.25. 


Worth $1.35. 





IMMEN SE REDUCTIONS IN 
Ladies’ Jackets 


Wool Cheviot Jackets, fitting shapes, ex- 
treme sleeves, half lined with satin, blacks and 


"98 


Reduced from $8.75. 
Long Jackets of Bradford Twill Cheviots, 
tight-fitting shapes, coat backs, 


7.98 


Reduced from $14.75. 


Long Jackets of fine Wool Chinchilla Cloth 
and Imported Coverts, silk velvet collars, 
half lined with satin, 


9.75 


Reduced from $16.75. 


Long Jackets of Persian Boucle Cloth, half 
lined with silk, organ plait or coat back, 


11.98 


Reduced from $24.75 
UNUSUAL VALUES 
“ IN 


Black and Colored 


DRESS GOODS 


All-wool Fancy Suitinys, 45 inches wide, 


35C. va. 


Regular Value, 79c. 


All-wool Melange and Jacquard Suitings 
52 inches wide, 


‘49¢., va. 


Regular Value, $1.10 to $1.29. 
All-wool Black Novelty Cheviots, 56 inches 


wide, 
69c. ya. 


Regular Value, $1.35. 


Imported Black Crepons, new styles, 


08c. and 1.25 





Regular Value, $1.45 and $1.89. 


All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at any Point within a radius of 100 Miles of New York City 
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Aeend 
Constable ah ko. 


Costumes 


A., C. & Co. will offer this week the 
balance of their importation 


AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Dinner and 
Evening Dresses, 
Plush Wraps, Cloaks, 
Suits, 

Street and 
Carriage Costumes, 
Skirts, 
and Opera Cloaks. 


Rich Furs 


Fur Carriage Robes. 
Fur Trimmings. 


Proadway KH 19th é. 


NEW YORK 





A booklet of health-keep- ; 
ing and money-saving under- 
wear — Send a postal. 

— 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New York. 








QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


; (FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 

Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 





Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and sing 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 


for circularsto I., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


GRAND CLOSING-OUT SALE 
EVERYTHING GOES 


CHEVIOT SUITS, navy blue and so roma 50 
tailor-made. jacket silk-lined, were 15.00, ° 


Others that were 17.50 NOW..............04. 1 2.50 


Wash Goods 


New designs for Spring of 1895. The cream of the 
season’s production. 


32-in. Fine Printed JACONETS, a ‘ 
ee RR aE a } 12% cts 


in. MIDLOTHIAN ZEPHYR GING- 
eHAMS, MUNN «5 chow «hartncsen sees } 18 cts. 


32-in. Fancy DUCK SUITINGS, light in s. 
weight, entirely new } 25 _ 


To-morrow we offer 


Genuine Scotch Ginghams 


from Glasgow, Scotland. Nuothing finer made. 
All the 
NEWEST 1895 SPRING DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS 


Your choice 25 StS ya, 
(Everybody knows the regular price.) 





Linens 


You can do better in our Linen Store than any- 
where else. Our wholesale goods are now going over 
the retail counters to fortunate buyers. So many 
linen Bargains have been carried away and discussed 
that the department is crowded from morning till 
night; are you coming? 


500 doz. All-Linen 
Huck Towels 


were 2.00 doz., NOW............++ I 2% cts. each 
SE isos oc ecesincussaccaues 3 00 


(which 1s 25 per cent. under value). 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets 


216x2%, at 3.95 pr., former price 5.50. 

at 4,50 pr., 6 00. 

at 5,50 — 6.75. 
Hemstitched 


Linen Pillow Cases 
22%4x36, 75 and §5 cts. ae 


(cannot be made for that). 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 





Annual Clearing Sale 
of Furs. 


Astrakhan Capes, 
27 and 30 inches, 
$21.50, $32.50, $39.00, 
formerly $33.00, $44.00, 355.00 
Electric Seal Capes, 
27 and 30 inches, 


$26.50, $37.00, $46.50. 


formerly $35.00, $50.00, $62.00. 


Wool Seal Capes, 


27 and 30 inches, 


$26.00, $34.00, 
formerly 38.00, $49.00. 


North Sable Capes, 


27 and 30 inches, 


$32.00, $42.00, 
formerly $62.00, $75.00. 


Persian Lamb Capes, $90.00, 
27 and 30 inches, former'y $145.00. 


Seal Capes and Coats great- 
ly reduced. 

Muffs in all the fashionable 
Furs. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 
New York. 





DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


ak: pom. tells the story, Describes and prices 

st Berries, Currants, Grapes, Aspar- 

agus, Rhubarb, Hardy Peaches, Japan [N FRUIT 
ro) 


ums, and other mortgage lifters. a9 
postalnow. HALE BROS,., South Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


The “SIMPLEX™ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 





q' ao ing or > ready, and wiD 
save its cost over and again in sending out aotices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). ‘Send fos circwars 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St. New York, 
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FINE CHINA ‘ 
RICH CUT GLASS |} 


25% SAVED } 


We can save you 25 


per cent. on every pur- 
chase of Fine China or 
Rich Cut Glass. Call at 
store or send for Cata- 
logue No. 5-I. Compare 
prices. 








50-52 W.22ind'St: New York. § 
170 Bellevue Ave.Newport RL, 








WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 





DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 








ge: agree 


pare 
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iF YOU . 
WISH TO TRY THEM, ~ 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN. co., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 












on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 





‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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New Chrysanthemum See 


PR. charming new types of Chrysanthemum from 
an bloom the first year from seed. They embrace 
itstyles, varieties and colors, including the ex 1 

new Ostric lume types, Rosettes, Globes, 

ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed 1 this 

8 ring and the plants will bloom profusely oe. fall, 

either in pots orin the garden. From a packet of this 

seed one may have a = speeniticen’ yo of rare 

beauties. Price 25e. t.. or FOR ONLY 80e, 

WE WILL M AIL AL x OF THE FOLLOWING: 

1 pkt. NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM Seed. 

: pkt. BEGONIA VERNON, mixed, finest of all. 
pkt. GIANT WHITE SPIDER FLOWER, new. 

1 oat. JAPANESE WINEBERRY, king of ‘berries. 

1 pkt,. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious and useful. 

5 bulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, 1 _ of White, Pink, 


Scarlet, Yellow oat Varie; 
3 bulbs MAMMOTH OR ATaS di different colors, 


1 bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange flowers, 

1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a ect fairy-like 

and our GREAT CATALOGU ~~ 9 mm magnificent 

colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 

yt FLOWER with two great chromo plates. These 
ackets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 

ie 355 will all flower this season, and we send them for 

8oO TS only to introduce our superior stock. 4 

collections for 81.00. Catalogue will not be sent unless 

asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 5 or 10 of your molghbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and_ Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 

are new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 

itustenved with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 

offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel- 
ties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 

ay Beautiful. This wclogant Catalogue will be sent 

for 20c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








for the tufts of the ing 
TooTtH BRUSH go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85c. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free. 
Florence 2 aie. Co., Florence, Mass. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


IVORY 























eIT FLOATS= 


wigs 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





Taffeta Plisse 


(REGISTERED) 


A new All-Silk Fabric. 
Shown exclusively in this city by 


James M°Creery &Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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| HARPER'S 2 
MAGAZINE | 


HEARTS INSURGENT 
THOMAS HARDY 


AND 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now running in this, ‘ 


‘the most popu- : 
lar monthly in the world.” a 
$4 by the Year 35 cents per copy 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York ; 
py 


Genl. LEW WALLACE 


Author of “* Ben-Hur,” ‘‘ Prince of India,” etc., lectures 

on January 17th, at &: 15 P.M., in the Calvary Baptist 

Church 57th Sty bet. Sixth and Seventh Avenues, N. Y 
BIECT Howl mw | to Write * Ben-Hur.’ ” 








TICKETS : W. A. Pond & Co.’s 25 Union Square ; 
Ga pin’s Pharmacy, 's7th St. and Sixth Ave.; and Bailey’s 
Pharmacy, 57th St. and Seventh Ave. 
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RAHE debate on the Currency Bill in the 
4} House last week awakened only languid 
interest. The usual attendance of mem- 
bers hardly exceeded one hundred, and 
the advocacy of the bill seemed half- 
= hearted. Nevertheless, the bill was ad- 
vocated- by Southern Democrats who have long professed 
hostility to the National banks of issue, by Northern Dem- 
ocrats who have professed hostility to State banks of issue, 
and by Democrats Northern and Southern who still pro- 
fess to favor the renewed coinage of silver which the Cur- 
rency Bill is designed to prevent. That which was most 
worthy of note, however, was the simultaneous advocacy 
of the bill as a means of increasing the currency, and of 
preventing the drain of gold. It seemed to be assumed 
that paper money issued by the Government needs to be 


redeemed, but that paper money issued by the banks would . 


not need to be. It seemed to be forgotten that the more 
paper money issued in this country the greater will be the 
tendency of gold to go abroad. The Carlisle Bill proposes 
ultimately the taxation of the people, or the issue of bonds, 
to pay off the greenbacks, and in the end, therefore, it would 
probably result in the contraction of the currency. But 
its immediate effect would be to authorize the banks to 
add $500,000,000 to the paper money in circulation, pro- 
vided they kept a thirty per cent. reserve in “ legal ten- 
ders ’’ of any description. Such an excessive increase in 
the currency of this country would, of course, raise prices, 
check exports, and increase imports, until enough gold had 
been exported to restore the level of prices here and 
abroad. The burden of supplying the gold for export 
would still rest upon the Government, for the banks, when 
called upon for gold, would still be at liberty to present legal 
tenders at the Treasury for redemption, and this would 
continue until enough surplus taxes had been raised or 
bonds issued to retire the last legal-tender note. When 
this was done, the silver currency of the country (which is 
not legal tender) would be in increased danger of depre- 
ciation, unless the Government should make a new promise 
to maintain its “arity” with gold. Secretary Carlisle 
professes to desire to increase the circulation of silver 
coin and certificates. Yet his bill authorizes the State 
banks to supply the entire demand for small notes, 
which alone now keeps our silver currency at par with 
gold. In short, if the Government should allow bank notes 
to supply the currency needs of the country, it would first 
have to redeem its own legal-tender currency and then its 
silver currency, until finally the country had no other money 
than gold and promises to pay gold which creditors could 
reject at pleasure. So reckless a step into the dark has 
not been proposed in this generation. 
& 

At the caucus of House Democrats called on Monday 
of this week, seventy-five members were absent, and a 
motion to declare the action of the caucus binding upon 


those present would have caused a bolt had not the Chair- 
man ruled this motion out of order because of the long- 
unbroken tradition among the Democrats of the House to 
regard caucuses as merely advisory. Speaker Crisp and 
others urged the indorsement of the Carlisle Bill as a com- . 
promise upon which the party must agree in order to fulfill 

its pledges. The chief opposition to such indorsement 

came from the advocates of the free coinage of silver, 

though these were supported by several Eastern Democrats 

who opposed the Carlisle Bill because of its general reck- 

lessness. The final vote stood 81 in favor of the bill to 

59 against. As this vote is simply advisory, it does not 

promise the passage of the measure in its present form. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Sperry, of Connecticut, in 

support of his bill.to authorize the issue of bonds to retire. 
the greenbacks, received but thirteen votes. 

& 

The Republican legislators of Nebraska have voted 
unanimously to elect John M. Thurston, the General So- 
licitor of the Union Pacific Railroad, to succeed United 
States Senator Manderson. Because of Mr. Thurston’s 
railroad connections his nomination is not entirely satis- 
factory to the anti-monopoly wing of his party ; but. there 
is no rumor of vote-buying connected with his nomination. 
During the last campaign he was recognized as intellectu- 
ally the best-equipped Republican in Nebraska to meet. 
in joint debate Mr. Bryan, the Fusion candidate for the 
Senate; and his nomination by the legislators simply 
carries into effect the general understanding among the: 
voters who elected them. On the currency question Mr. 
Thurston stands for the free coinage of the Americam 
product of silver, while Senator Manderson, whom he suc- 
ceeds, has altogether opposed the coinage of that metal. 
In Minnesota the Senatorial contest is not being settled 
so harmoniously. During the campaign it was generally 
understood that Senator Washburn was to be his own suc- 
cessor in the event of Republican success. Governor 
Nelson in particular was reported to have pledged Senator 
Washburn, at a public meeting, that he “ was not, had not 
been, and should not be a candidate for the Senate.” Last 
week, however, Governor Nelson declared himself a candi- 
date for the Senate, urging the pressure of friends, the. 
abuse of newspapers, and his services to the party as rea- 
sons for his change of mind. Whatever the newspapers 
abuse of him before this announcement, it was_ deservedly 
insignificant compared with that which has followed. The 
rumors of vote-buying through the distribution o 
offices at Governor Nelson’s disposal, and through the direct. 
payment of money to members by representatives of the 
great option-dealers who are fighting Senator Washburn, . 
have created a scandal of more than State magnitude. In. 
the Delaware Legislature the prospects now are that . 
Senator Higgins will be re-elected without much difficulty. . 
The seats of two supporters of Mr. Addicks are being ; 
contested on the ground that their holders entered inta- 
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“an agreement with Mr. Addicks that, if elected, they would 
vote for him for United States Senator if he would furnish 
“money to secure votes forthem. The mass of citizens in 
.all parties within the State are apparently too much stirred 
"by the outrageous extent of the vote-buying during the recent 
election to permit the election of a man who has made 
«himself so pre-eminently obnoxious as Mr. Addicks. Never- 
«theless, the defeat of Mr. Addicks in no way secures the 
Yuture against the repetition of these scandals. The cor- 
ruption of Legislatures to secure Senatorships is almost 
certain to go on until Senators are directly elected by the 
people. 
® 

Secretary Gresham has furnished to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a statement as to the proposed payment to 
Great Britain of $425,000 for damages in connection with 
‘tthe Behring Sea matter. He says that if the agreement is 
‘not approved by Congress, and the questions are submit- 
‘ted to an international commission, the expense of such a 
tribunal will largely exceed the above-mentioned sum. 
In other words, it is cheaper to pay than fight. It will be 
‘remembered that the Paris Arbitration decision held that 

we had no right to the fur seals in Behring Sea outside of 
‘the ordinary three-mile limit. The agreement of Febru- 
-ary, 1892, covering the questions which had arisen between 
ourselves and Great Britain concerning our jurisdictional 
‘rights in the waters of Behring Sea, declared that the con- 
‘tracting parties had been unable to agree upon a reference 
which would include the question of the liability of each 
for the injuries alleged to have been sustained by the other. 
As both countries were solicitous that this subordinate 
question should not interrupt the determination of the 
main question, it was agreed that the damages to be paid 
for the British sealing vessels which had been seized. by 
-our cruisers should be left for future determination. The 
agreement to pay a lump sum of $425,000 in fullsettle- 
ment of all demands was proposed by our own Govern- 
ment. It is an amount considerably below the damages 
claimed by Great Britain. President Cleveland, in his recent 
message, says that the sum has now been settled “after a 
thorough examination by both Governments,” and as the 
treaty said that this award “shall be promptly paid,” he 
‘very properly recommends the payment. As has been well 
-said, “In the eye of public law this claim is just as valid 
«now as any part of the National debt, and a repudiation 
of it would be as bad as repudiation of a portion of the 
debt held by foreigners.” 
difference of opinion on this question in Congress, it will 
be a difference of opinion on the question whether we shall 
pay our debts or not; we refuse to believe that Congress 
will entertain two views on that question. 

& 

‘The disclosures of corruption brought out by the Lexow 
“Committee in New York City have served to stimulate the 
public demand for a thorough and sweeping investigation 
‘into all departments of municipal government. The Cham- 

ber of Commerce has adopted resolutions appealing to the 
~ Governor and Legislature to continue and enlarge the work 
of the ‘Lexow Committee, to give it the powers now exer- 
~cised by courts of record for compelling attendance of 
witnesses and punishing contempt of its mandates, and to 
maintain a special Grand Jury in session to indict guilty 
_ Officials. The Chamber of Commerce declares emphati- 
- cally its belief that the half-cleaned streets are repaved at 
extravagant cost in an inferior manner; that forced contri- 
‘ butions from .contractors are general; that the jury-lists 
«have been tampered with ; that the departments are filled 
swith employees appointed at the dictation of political 
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bosses ; and, in short, that “ring rule and an utter disre- 
gard for public decency and private rights prevail over all.” 
The need for further investigation is also brought out by 
Dr. Parkhurst’s open letter with regard to Superintendent 
Byrnes, which recounts the history of the opposition made 
by the latter for three years to the fight carried on by Dr. 
Parkhurst’s society, and asserts that “wherever they [the 
society’s agents] have stuck in their fork they have found 
rot; and whether Byrnes be rotten or not, he has been in 
rot for thirty-one years, and has been the executive head 
of rot for the last two years.” Meanwhile Mayor Strong 
announces that he proposes to have an exhaustive investi- 
gation into both the accounts and the conduct of the city 
departments carried on by his newly appointed Commis- 
sioners of Accounts, who represent the Mayor’s executive 
power and are under his personal direction. Such an 
inquiry is eminently proper for a new Mayor to inaugurate, 
to the end that he may be correctly informed of the condi- 
tion of affairs and may recognize his own responsibilities 
and shape an intelligent course of government. It will 
in no way interfere with investigation by the Legislature. 
Mayor Strong’s general conduct in office and the ap- 
pointments thus far made by him have met with warm 
approval from all good citizens. His purpose to carry on 
a non-partisan and businesslike administration become 
more evident daily. 
& 

At Albany the outlook is for an unusually important 
session of the Legislature. Governor Morton, in his mes- 
sage, urges the passage at once of a bill giving the Mayor 
of New York authority to remove any of the city’s execu- 
tive officers and to appoint successors ; of a bill creating a 
commission to frame and report a charter embodying the 
‘Greater New York” plan; of an election law providing 
for a blanket ballot, but without a blanket paster provision ; 
and he commends, also, the extension of the civil service 
laws, the preservation of the State forests, the suitable 
employment of convicts, the improvement of the State 
canals, and the extension of good roads, to the considera- 
tion of the legislators. The message is a strong and able 
document, and New York’s citizens are to be congratulated 
if the Republican majority in the Legislature shall live up 
to the spirit and substance of their Governor’s political 
programme. Governor Morton has also to his credit at 
least one excellent appointment—that of Dr. A. H. Doty 
as Health Officer of New York. Dr. Doty is a physician 
of repute, and has had a long special training which ex- 
actly fits him to the work in question; thus his appoint- 
ment, like that of Colonel Waring as Street Commissioner 
by Mayor Strong, is precisely in keeping with the princi- 
ples of Civil Service Reform, On the other hand, Goy- 
ernor Morton’s appointment of Mr. G. W. Aldrich as 
Superintendent of Public Works gives pleasure to the 
“practical politician” rather than to the reformer. Mr. 
Aldrich is reported to have said : “I believe that the good 
things to be disposed of by the Superintendent should go 
to men of his own party. Yes, the canals will be Repub- 
lican, from the lock-tenders up ”—a frank adoption of the 
theory that “ good things ” should be the reward of intense 
partisanship. We do not vouch for the truth of the re- 
port ; but its currency demonstrates Mr, Aldrich’s reputa- . 
tion, which is certainly not that of a purist in politics. 
The easy victory of Mr. Hamilton Fish in the contest 
for the Speakership of the Assembly is also cheering 
to the professional manipulators of politics. It was 
generally spoken of by the press as a personal triumph 
for Mr. Platt, although there had been formerly some dis- 
agreement between the two men, But if there were any 
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doubt on the question, it was removed ,by Mr. Fish’s im- 
mediate visit to New York for the avowed purpose of con- 
sulting Mr, Platt (who is a private individual, the President 
of the United States Express Company, and in no way 
connected with the Legislature) as to his appointment of 
committees, Mr. Platt’s gifts as an editorial writer for 
country journals now appear insignificant beside his 
importance as the Speaker’s Mentor! 
; ® 
The political situation in New Jersey presents the same 
issue with which so many States are being called upon to 
deal—the issue between machine and vital politics. A 
United States Senator is shortly to be elected in that State, 
and the probabilities are that General Sewall will be the 
choice of the Republican party, and therefore the repre- 
sentative of the State in the Senate. General Séwall is a 
man of a great deal of energy and ability, who has made 
his way by dint of pluck, force, and, his critics say, indif- 
ference to.the higher standards of living. For many years 
he was a lobbyist, and he has long been, and still is, the 
chief agent in the State of the Pennsylvania Railroad—a 
railroad which is managed with great ability and with un- 
common regard for the safety and comfort of its passen- 
gers, but which, under General Sewall’s direction, inter- 
feres altogether too much in the politics of the State. 
That the road has been used in many ways to forward 
General Sewall’s interests dppears to be beyond question. 
It is charged that General Sewall has distributed money 
for election purposes in almost all the counties of the State, 
and that in the Republican counties the money is pre- 
sented as a personal subscription, in the Democratic 
counties as the contribution of the railroad to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund. In this way, it is said, the Legisla- 
ture is practically controlled before it is elected, and 
General Sewall has come to be regarded by a very large 
body of the best voters of both parties as a man whose 
influence, like that of Senator Hill in this State, is 
thoroughly demoralizing. There is inside the Republican 
ranks a very strong opposition to his election, but, un- 
ortunately, that opposition is not likely to prove effect- 
ive. General Sewall has served the party with so much 
efficiency on so many occasions that a great many Repub- 
licans who dislike his methods feel bound to reward him 
with the office, under the mischievous notion that a man 
can command a position because he aids the success of his 
party. It may be necessary to elect General Sewall in 
order to bring the reform elements to the point ‘of action ; 
it certainly looks very much as if his election would be fol- 
lowed by open revolt ; but it is a great pity that the revolt 
cannot be made before the election. General Sewall has 
already served a term in the United States Senate, and 
there, as ‘at Trenton, he was charged with too tender a 
regard for corporate interests. There is nothing more 
corrupting, and nothing which voters resent more keenly 
to-day, than the interference of great corporations in poli- 
tics. The State of New Jersey, owing to its position, is 
peculiarly open to this danger. Its politics have long been 
tainted by corporate influence, and the time has come to 
make a break with the past. The Republicans will make 
a disastrous political blunder if, taking their recent victory 
as a party victory, they bestow the great position of United 
States Senator as a party reward on a man whose name is 
identified with methods which are fast going into perma- 


nent disrepute. 
® 


We wonder if our readers realize how common lynching 
for crime has grown in this country. We propose to at- 
tempt to inform ourselves as far as we can, and then inform 
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them, of these acts oflawlessness. They do not make agree- 
able reading, but the Nation will never:redeem itself from its 
disgrace unless first it is awakened to the fact of that dis- 
grace. Conviction of sin is a necessary condition of reforma- 
tion in character. The papers report four cases of lynching 
within about a week. In Nebraska the defaulting Treas- 
urer of Polk County is supposed to have been hanged by a 
lynching party, and his body thrown into tthe quicksand 
in the Niobrara River. It does not much help the matter 
that there is another report to the effect that this Treasurer 
was abducted by his own friends, who pretended to lynch 
him but really enabled him to make his escape. It is one 
of the evil effects of the substitution of lynch-law for civil- 
ized law that, on the one hand, the innocent are condemned, 
and, on the other, the guilty go free. In St. Bernard Par- 
ish, below New Orleans, a negro, who is said to have been 
heretofore “‘ peaceable,” was shot to death as the result of 
an attempt to arrest him. According to the account before 
us, he had possessed himself of a gun and was resisting 
arrest. If the account is to be trusted, the shooting seems 
to_have been justified. We include it in our record, how- 
ever, because the mob had put a rope around his neck 
and were preparing to hang him when they found that he 
was dead. Some further information is wanted respecting 
this case, but trustworthy information is difficult to ob- 
tain. In Georgia, in Brooks County, seven negroes were 
lynched for the killing of one white man, and the real 
murderer has escaped. In this case a kind of insane ter- 
ror of the negroes, or not less insane hate of them, appears 
to have seized the community. Several hundred white 
men armed themselves and patrolled the roads, at least 
one inoffensive negro was shot down, and one or more 
women were cruelly beaten. If we may trust the reports 
in the daily press, there are four counties in Georgia which 
are under an organized body of lynchers, who have practi- 
cally taken the place of the courts. The extent to which 
lynching has been carried against the negro race in the 
South has had judicial recognition in the State of Ohio, 
Judge Buckwalter refusing to send back a colored man on 
a requisition from the Governor of the State of Kentucky, 
without some adequate guarantee that the accused shall 
have a fair trial, We quote from the telegraphic report of 
the Judge’s action : 

“ Four months ago I sent, on extradition papers, a fugitive from 

justice into Kentucky. He was lynched soon after he left the train. 
The authorities broke their word with this Court. The State of Ken- 
tucky broke faith with her sister State of Ohio in the protection of 
human life. I will not send this man away from these courts’ until’ I 
have a letter from your Governor and from the presiding judge of 
your district that Hampton’s life will not be placed in jeopardy, and 
that he is given a fair and impartial trial.” 
In Sacramento, California, the citizens have organized a 
Vigilance Committee, and have made a raid upon tramps 
camping just outside the town and infesting its streets at 
night, lodging some of them in jail, driving others of them 
into the open country, and openly avowing their purpose 
to hang the first man who is caught in the act of robbery. 
Of all the lynching cases reported, this in Sacramento 
seems, at first thought, to have the most color of justifica- 
tion ; and yet it is utterly unjustifiable. The town which, 
by its indolence and indifference, has developed a gang of 
criminals whose presence has at last become intolerable, 
has no right to drive its own creatures away to rob and 
plunder other communities. Courts of law would not do 
this. They would arrest and imprison the criminals. 
Sacramento should take care of the vagabonds which Sacra- 
mento has allowed to grow up within its borders. 


& 
Miss Ida Wells, a young woman who has been conduct- 
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ing, in England and in this country, a campaign for the 
purpose of arousing public sentiment against the lynching 
of negroes in the South, reports that there were, in 1894, 
209 cases of mob violence against members of her race, 
each ending in the death of one or more individuals. If 
this statement is correct—and she claims to have definite 
information as to date and place in every case—there was 
an average, in the Southern States alone, of four lynchings 
a week during the past year. In only a third of the cases 
was the offense of rape even charged. Nor does that 
charge justify mob violence. The greater the crime of 
which a man is accused, the greater the crime of condemn- 
ing him without a trial. It is time that theAmerican people 
awoke to a consciousness of the National disgrace of these 
multiplied acts of lawlessness. It is time that the press, 
North and South, East and West, Democratic and Republi- 
can, united in an endeavor to create a public opinion which 
shall secure for every man accused of crime a fair trial, 
before a dispassionate tribunal, with an opportunity to con- 
front his accusers and cross-examine the witnesses against 
him. 
@ 

The train robbery on the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad last week, which proved unremunerative only 
because the safe of the express-car seemed to contain 
nothing but lottery tickets, ought to help keep public 
attention upon the anti-lottery bill before the present 
Congress. The great Lottery Company is not now parad- 
ing its work by display advertisements, and were it not for 
the numerous fraudulent lottery companies which are 
sending circulars hit or miss, the moral public might almost 
be persuaded that the lottery evil is dead. The fraudu- 
lent lottery companies, however, are insignificant in their 
power for evil compared with the Honduras Company, 
with its long-established agencies and experienced ticket- 
peddlers in every city in the country. In Boston one of 
its local agencies has recently been suppressed, but as 
long as the mails deliver all sealed letters addressed to it, 
and the express companies distribute its packages through- 
out the Union, the suppression of one local agency is only a 
drop out of the bucket. The bill which has passed the Sen- 
ate must be brought to a vote in the House, and the people 
of the country who hate gambling must, by letters to their 
Congressmen and contributions to the anti-lottery fund, 
come to the assistance of those who are. pushing forward 
this work. This paper is ready to forward any contribu- 
tions which may be sent to it. 

® 

The suffering and destitution in the State of Nebraska 
this winter are pitiful. They result directly from the crop 
failure, and that in turn from the unprecedented drought 
of last summer. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of families 
are without food-supplies, and are suffering also from want 
of fuel and clothing, having no money to purchase either. 
Cases of literal starvation are not infrequent, and the con- 
dition of affairs is growing worse week by week. One 
correspondent writes to us: “Truly, the cornucopia is no 
longer the emblem of Nebraska. It has been superseded 
by the lean, gaunt wolf of hunger.” Another gives this 
among other illustrations of the desperate state of the peo- 
ple: “One father came to town for aid; failing to get 
that, he stole a sack of flour, and was pursued to his home 
by an officer, who found his little ones devouring the flour 
from the sack while the mother made bread.” Donations 
of food and of women’s and children’s clothing are urgently 
needed, but contributions in money will reach the field 
first and bring aid soonest. For the counties of Holt and 
Boyd remittances or packages may be sent directly to 
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J. Hewitt Broaddus, Ewing, Neb.—the local agent for the 
State Relief Commission. The General: Manager of the 
Commission is Mr. Luther P. Ludden, Lincoln, Neb. We 
are assured that help sent to either of the above addresses 
will be intelligently and promptly applied. 
® 

The death last week of 

Dr. James Rhoades, ex- 

President of Bryn Mawr 

College, though very sud- 

den, was not wholly unex- 

pected to his friends. He 
resigned his position as 

President last summer, ow- 

ing to delicate health, and, 

though still President of the 

Board of Trustees and oc- 

cupying the chair of Ethics 

in the College, was then 
known to be far from strong. He began his life-work as a 
teacher in the schools of Philadelphia, later becoming a phy- 
sician, first.in Pennsylvania Hospital, subsequently as a prac- 
titioner in Germantown. In 1883 he returned to his first love, 
the work of education, by accepting the presidency of Bryn 
Mawr College. In the earlier years of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, by his commingled courage and sagacity, he 
rendered invaluable service tothe Indian cause, and was 
greatly missed from those Conferences when, after 1883, 
his college duties prevented his attendance. In Christian 
character he was the best type of the Friend: prudent, 
cautious, judicious in temper, pacific in disposition, but 
unswerving in integrity and uncompromising in his adher- 
ence to principle. He was born in January, 1822, and died 
in the seventy-second year of his age. 

@ 

The anti-toxine treatment for diphtheria has already 
been tested sufficiently to show that its efficacy as a rem- 
edy is wonderful. In Paris only sixty-five deaths from the 
disease were recorded for October and November, while 
in the smaller city of New York in the same period 374 
persons died from diphtheria. This great difference in 
mortality is directly traceable to the use of anti-toxine in 
Paris. There, in Berlin, and elsewhere, the mortality from 
diphtheria has been reduced (roughly speaking) at least 
forty per cent. In this country, so far as the remedy has 


' been tried, the results have been gratifying ; but, owing to 


the scarcity of the prepared serum, nothing like a full trial 
has yet been made. Money has been appropriated by 
municipal authorities to procure the serum; incidentally 
we should mention with praise the “Herald’s” fund 
to procure it for the use of the poor. In France the 
Chamber of Deputies has passed a grant of 200,000 francs 
to cover the expenses of the anti-toxine treatment. The 
honors of the discovery and of its practical application 
seem almost equally divided between Professor Behring, of 
Berlin, and Dr. Roux, of Paris. Briefly described, the 
theory and process are as follows: Toxine is the poison 
produced in the blood by the bacillus of diphtheria, the 
poison to which disease and death are due. If the bacilli 
are placed in broth under certain conditions, they multiply 
marvelously, and the broth is impregnated with this same 
toxine poison. Strain the broth and use the toxine to 
inoculate man or beast, and disease will follow. If the 
toxine is reduced in strength, the disease is mild. In prac- 
tice, a horse is inoculated first with a small, weak quantity 
of toxine, then with a stronger dose, and so on. It is 


found that the horse becomes less and less subject to the 
poison, and at last is totally unaffected by the strongest 
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- dose—is immune, as it is called. Now, if the horse in its 
immune state is bled, it is found that the serum (or clear 
liquid part) of the blood is a positive antidote to the poi- 
sonous toxine; in other words, an “anti-toxine.” It is 
this that is used for the inoculation of the diphtheritic 
patient. It seems well established that, except in late 
stages of the disease, its progress is almost certainly 
arrested. What a scourge diphtheria is may be judged 
from the fact that there have been over one hundred thou- 
sand cases in New York City alone since 1871, of which 
over a third have proved fatal. 

& 

From Alabama and from Texas come most encouraging 
accounts of the extension of the saloon-free territory under 
the local option laws. In Georgia, on the other hand, 
the saloon-keepers seem to have been successful in pre- 
venting the establishment of the dispensary system. The 
law there proposed, however, was an extremely stringent 
one, forbidding any one to obtain a license unless a major- 
ity of the citizens in his militia district signed a petition 
in his favor, and requiring the forfeiture of the license 
if liquor was sold in quantities less than a half-pint or 
allowed to be drunk on the premises. The fact that such 
a law came near adoption is full of hope for the future. 
In the North the outlook for immediate legislation favor- 
able to temperance continues gloomy in the extreme, but 
we are able to record another noteworthy indication of the 
growing strength of the anti-saloon sentiment in the ranks 
of organized labor. The International Typographical 
Union, at its Louisville Convention, submitted to the local 
unions thirteen propositions, among which was “ The State 
and National Destruction of the Liquor Traffic.” The vote 
of the largest New York City union (No. 6), announced 
a few weeks ago, created universal surprise. It stood 
1,049 “for” to 484 “against.” As the “ Populist” pointed 
out, this one union gave a larger vote for the principle of 
prohibition “than George Gethin, a member of No. 6, 
and the last Prohibition candidate for Mayor, received at 
the general election.” | Now that the votes for the entire 
country are compiled, it turns out that the New York City 
union simply expressed the general sentiment among all 
the English printers, The German unions cast every one 
of their votes against the temperance plank, but the total 
vote stood 5,633 “for” to 3,074 “against.” At the Den- 
ver Convention of the Federation of Labor the temperance 
plank indorsed by the Typographical Union was defeated 
without being brought to a vote; but the fact that the 
printers’ union, of all others, should have ratified it makes 
the political union of temperance and labor reformers seem 
more feasible. 

®@ 

The Italian situation was commented upon in these 
columns last week, but it is so serious that it may be well 
to recall to the readers of The Outlook the circumstances 
which have made the crisis possible. During the course 
of the trial of Signor Tanlongo, a former director of the 
defunct Banca Romana, it became known that some per- 
son of high official position had taken advantage of that 
position to abstract from the custody of the judicial author- 
ities certain documents of very great importance; and the 
result of this action, in the face of a good deal of damag- 
ing testimony, was an acquittal, while the investigation of 
the mismanagement of the prosecution failed of any 
conclusive result. Suspicion pointed to Signor Giolitti, 
the former Premier, as the person responsible for the 
abstraction of these documents. Evidence closed about 
him in such a way that he was finally compelled to con- 
fess what he had done, and to attempt to carry off his 
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action by implicating others. Finally, two weeks ago, he 
produced the documents in the Chamber of Deputies ; upon 
which there was a scene of intense excitement lasting four 
or five hours, the House resembling a menagerie of wild 
animals, the presiding officer being entirely incapable of 
securing order. When the Deputies had worn themselves 
out, a committee was appointed to examine the documents, 
sat all night for that purpose, and exonerated Signor 
Crispi, the present Premier. This was on Tuesday. On 
Saturday the documents were published, and a motion was 
made that they be discussed. This motion was lost by a 
majority of onlyfour. It was then agreed, with the consent 
of the Premier, that the debate should take place on the 
following day; but on that evening, at eight o’clock, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by a royal decree, the garrison of 
Rome was heavily reinforced, and Signor Giolitti, who had 
been threatened with prosecution for forgery, had fled the 
country. 
& 

It is impossible, at this distance and amid so many 
conflicting reports, to express an intelligent opinion on the 
question whether the documents implicate the Premier, 
Crispi. That he was a heavy debtor to the bank is estab- 
lished beyond question, though his debts were in part 
repaid. His entire indebtedness amounted, at various times, 
to nearly $70,000, and a number of payments were made 
to the Premier’s wife. It is charged that the documents 
are forgeries; but the danger of forging a large number of 
papers is very great, and it must be remembered that 
among those who are arrayed against Signor Crispi are 
some of the most reputable men in Italian life. On the 
other hand, the fact must be taken into account that the 
Premier, by proroguing Parliament, threw the investiga- 
tion out of a body which he might have controlled into 
the hands of the courts; for promptly upon the royal 
decree proroguing Parliament came the issue of a writ 
The 
record of the Premier ought also to be taken into account. 
He has been before the public ever since 1848, and no 
corruption of this kind has ever been traced tohim, That 
he is violent and unscrupulous is true, but his financial 
integrity has so far been above reproach. It would seem 
as if a guilty man would have kept the charges before a 
body which he might possibly control rather than send 
them to a court’which he could not control; and a man 
of Crispi’s past record is entitled to confidence until the 
charges against him are proved. From every point of 
view the situation is not only perplexing, but it is extremely 
perilous ; because, whether true or false, these charges 
cannot fail to weaken the confidence of the country in the 
one man in Italian public life whom all people concede 
to be a man of commanding ability and force. At the 
very moment when confidence is the supreme need of the 
hour, it looks as if the last group of men in whom confi- 
dence was reposed had been smirched. 

® 

The speech which the Emperor of Germany always 
makes on New Year’s Day is awaited with a good deal of 
interest because of the extraordinary frankness with which 
that ruler is in the habit of speaking both of foreign and 
domestic matters. In fact, his speeches, as a rule, make 
what the newspapers call a sensation in all the capitals of 
Europe. It must be said, however, that, so far, despite 
their occasional minatory note, they have not been the 
prelude to any international disturbances. The Emperor 
appears to be devoid of humor. If he possessed a grain 
of that invaluable quality, he would have been saved from 
saying many tactless and exasperating things. This year 
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he took occasion to remind the French of their defeat by 
declaring that the princes of the German nation stand 
to-day in the face of very serious times, but that, as they 
triumphed over a foreign enemy in 1870, so they will 
triumph over “the industrial foe which is confronting the 
Empire.” This imperial reminiscence has not increased 
the love of the French people for the German ruler, and 
at this moment, when the German Embassy at Paris is 
involved in complications growing out of the affair of 
Captain Dreyfus, who improperly possessed himself of 
French military plans, further aggravation of feeling is 
peculiarly unfortunate. The French press has been en- 
gaged for weeks past in stirring up an animosity which 
always lies very near the surface. It was characteristic of 
the Emperor to add that “ the army is the fundamental basis 
of the Empire, for the army is the nation armed.” In this 
sentence one finds the key to the whole German position 
of to-day, and to the organization of the German State. 
The fact, however, that the Emperor has made this state- 
ment does not insure its truth. Asa matter of fact, it is 
more than suspected that the German army is not so inac- 
cessible to demecratic and Socialistic ideas as formerly, 
and that it cannot be used as a blind piece of mechanism, 
subject solely to the will of an imperial director, as in 
former times. There have been reports of late that the 
disaffection of some of the German States from the Em- 
peror was approaching a crisis, but these reports have not 
received any definite confirmation. 
® 

Mr. Denby, our Minister to China, is reported by the 
London “Times” to have said that the present negotia- 
tions looking to peace will be fruitless, as the Japanese 
will withhold their terms until their army shall have occu- 
pied Pekin. At all events, Japan has refused both to 
recognize one of China’s Commissioners (Shao, the ex- 
Governor of Formosa) and to conclude an armistice. Mr. 
Kurino, the Japanese Minister at Washington, has stated 
that the report of his Government’s having officially wel- 
comed Mr. Foster’s appointment was erroneous. Mean- 
while the Japanese armies continue their successful opera- 
tions, the first and second, after defeating the Chinese at 
Niuchang, humanely abstaining from occupying the city, 
in deference to the wishes of the consuls there. The third 
Japanese army is exploring the coast of Shantung. Chifu, 
one of the treaty ports, has now become the headquarters 
of the foreign fleets. We have at last the remarkable 
news from Pekin that Liu-Kun-Yi, the “ boodle ” Viceroy 
of Liang-Kiang, has been appointed to the chief command 
of the Chinese forces, thus ousting Li Hung Chang. We 
have also the report of General von Hanneken’s appoint- 
ment to the same position, and, furthermore, that he will 
fill the upper ranks with European officers! The Chinese 
forces about the capital have been increased, but it is re- 
ported that the Emperor is ready to escape at a moment’s 
notice. As the invasion of Pekin from the north is now 
expected by the Chinese themselves, the Great Wall has 
been prepared for defense. 

r. 


The City Vigilance League 


While Socialists are demanding that Government under- 
take work which has hitherto been carried on by private 
enterprise, private enterprise is carrying on the work which 
has hitherto been left to Government. Mr. Lawton, in his 
article on “ The City Vigilance League,” shows how pri- 
vate enterprise is supplementing the work of the police in 
the city of New York. 

There ought to be no necessity for such a League. 
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there is—not in New York alone, but in every went city, 
and in many of the smaller towns. 

A free popular government rests not only on the intelli- 
gence of the people, but also on the will of the people. 
The Law and Order League of Massachusetts, the City 
Vigilance League of New York, the Law-Enforcement 
Society of Brooklyn, are popular re-enforcements of law by 
the public conscience and the public will. That re-enforce- 
ment is needed throughout the United States. The 
methods must differ; the principle is the same. 

Mr. Lawton tells you in this week’s issue How to do it. 
If you want fuller information, write to the City Vigilance 
League, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for docu- 
ments and information. 

% 


The Lexow Investigation 


The Lexow Committee was not organized for the 
purpose of trying men accused of crime. Its methods. 
have not been, and ought not to have been, those of 
courts of justice. Mr. Goff has been criticised for not 
regarding the rules of evidence or the methods of pro- 
cedure of a criminal court. He was right in disregard- 
ing them, for the Lexow Committee was not a criminal 
court. No one was proved guilty before the Lexow 
Committee of any criminal misconduct; though some 
men confessed to criminal misconduct. As a necessary 
condition precedent to such proof, the accused had a right 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to cross- 
examine them, to summon witnesses on his own behalf, 
and to be heard in his own defense. The Lexow Com- 
mittee had no authority to conduct any such proceedings. 

The Lexow Committee was appointed to investigate the 
Police Department of the city of New York. It is the 
right of the people of this State to inquire into the way in 
which their business is transacted, exactly as it is the 
right of any private corporation to conduct a similar in- 
quiry into the conduct of its business. Such an inquiry 
may rightfully take a wide range. Hearsay testimony is. 
admissible. Clues which chance puts into the hands of 
such a committee are to be followed in order to ascertain 
whither they lead. The process is one of investigation, 
not of trial. The rules of law provided for the protection 
of accused persons have no application to the proceedings. 
of such an investigation. 

- But, while no individual has been proved guilty, enough 
has been brought out by the investigations of this Com- 
mittee to demonstrate a widespread corruption in the: 
Police Department. The facts demonstrated justify the 
people of the city in demanding a thorough reorganization 
of that Department. This the Legislature should at once 
provide for ; and it should leave it to the Grand Jury, the 
District Attorney, and the Criminal Courts to take such 
pr ceedings as may be called for against particular indi- 
viduals reasonably suspected of criminal complicity with. 
the corruption. 

It is very clear that the highest officials i in the Police 
Department were more or less acquainted with the cor- 
ruption which this investigation has brought to light. 
Superintendent Byrnes frankly confesses that he was not 
unacquainted with the fact of such corruption. It does 
not appear that he took any measures to purify the Depart- 
ment. It does not even appear that he protested against 
the corruption which he knew to exist, or endeavored to. 
secure a thorough and radical investigation. There is no 


evidence that he participated in the corruption, but there 
is also no evidence that he even protested against it. This. 
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makes it very clear that he is not the man to be intrusted 


with the work of reorganization. If a board of bank 
directors found the institution honeycombed with abuses, 
and the cashier frankly acknowledged to the directors that 
he knew the institution was honeycombed with abuses, 
and had done nothing to correct them, the board would be 
guilty of a grievous folly if they put into his hands the task 
of reorganizing the bank and reconstituting its personnel. 
No board would be guilty of such folly. It would secure a 
new man whose record was absolutely clean, and whose 
character was absolutely above suspicion. It is folly to say 
that New York City can find no such man. In many 
ways Superintendent Byrnes has proved himself an able 
police executive, but will any man pretend that New York 
could not have an efficient Police Department if Superintend- 
ent Byrnes were to die? He should be regarded as much 
out of the question of reorganization by the people of the 
Empire City as if he were dead. Whether Dr. Parkhurst’s 
charges against Mr. Byrnes are substantiated or not 
it is not material to determine. It is true that all 
which Dr. Parkhurst has said in the past, and much 
more, has been proved to be true respecting the Police 
Department. He has earned the right to be believed by 
the public. But if he were ever so much prejudiced against 
Mr. Byrnes, the duty of the city and the State would remain 
unchanged. The first step toward a radical reorganiza- 
tion is the appointment of a man of executive ability, 
presumptively a military man, whose character is above 
the breath of suspicion, to whom the work of reorganiza- 
tion may be intrusted. 

This is not all. 

The Police Department is not the only one which is 
presumptively corrupt. The same grounds of suspicion 
exist respecting the Department of Public Works, the Fire 
Department, the Park Department, the Building Depart- 
ment, and pre-eminently the Dock Department. The 
Legislature should comply with the demand of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as reported on another page, and pro- 
vide for a thorough investigation of the entire municipal 
administration of the city of New York. Whether it should 
go further, and provide for similar investigations in other 
cities, we are not so clear. It is not wise to undertake too 
many things at once. The Legislature may well wait for 
local demands before inaugurating other investigations ; 
but it should be ready to respond promptly if such de- 
mands are made. 


A Roman Catholic Mission 


It would be foolish for the Protestant pastor to imitate 
blindly the methods of spiritual culture described by the 
Rev. A. P. Doyle, a Paulist Father, in his account of a 
Roman Catholic Mission, as given in another column, 
But it would be equally foolish to condemn those methods 
blindly because they are Roman Catholic. The wise 
preacher will read sympathetically this account, and con- 
sider what there is in the methods described of which he 
can avail himself. He may not think it best to establish a 
“confessional,” But he may well consider what other 
method he can adopt to enable the individual to come to 
him for personal confession and counsel. He may not 
think it possible to secure an audience at five o’clock in 
the morning. But he may consider whether he cannot 
find some way to consecrate the early hours of the day to 
spiritual preparation for its duties. He may question 
whether eight days of continuous solitude in a “ retreat ” 
is the best way to develop a natural and inartificial piety. 
But he may well ask himself whether in his life there are 
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any hours of solitude, sacred to communion with God, like 
those which the Master was accustomed to spend in his 
less formal “retreats” on the hillsides of Galilee. He: 
may dread lest “constantly preaching on a certain cur- 
riculum of subjects” should make him narrow and pro- 
fessional. But he may also dread lest a lack of spirituab 
concentration should make his preaching feeble and its 
impressions evanescent. 

Whatever the preacher’s methods, he can find no better 
standard for his ministry than, with Father Doyle, to make- 
it his object to compel the immoral man to hate himself 
and conquer at all hazards, the thief to restore his plunder,. 
and the vindictive man to love his enemy ; and no betters 
spirit to direct his ministry than to— 

Love the people and say what you like. 


% 
The Rev. William Henry Furness, D.D- 


Dr. William Henry Furness, whose portrait we present 
on our front page this week, is one of the men, the product 
of this age, who are larger than their denomination. As 
Phillips Brooks was more than an Episcopalian, and Henry; 
Ward Beecher was more than a Congregationalist, so Dr- 
Furness is more than a Unitarian. 

There is a wide difference between toleration and 
catholicity. The tolerant man thinks he possesses the 
truth, but he looks with compassion on the member of an 
opposing sect, and tolerates his error, either because he 
cannot counteract it or because he is indifferent to it. 
The catholic man perceives a spiritual truth underneath all 
various philosophic formularies, and accepts the truth 
while he rejects the philosophy. Dr. William Henry- 
Furness is a catholic theologian. He is generally classed’ 
with the humanitarian wing of the Unitarian denomination ; 
but he certainly is not critical or destructive. He does. 
not belong to the ignoble army of the avtis. He is con— 
structive and spiritual. He could not be more reverent in: 
his treatment of Christ if he were a Trinitarian. He could: 
not recognize more profoundly the spiritual power of the- 
New Testament if he were a believer in verbal inspiration. 
It is a spiritual experience not easily forgotten to hear 
his pulpit reading of Scripture. His radicalism is like 
that of James Martineau—that of a clear and firm faith. 
in a living God. It is the radicalism of 2 mystical faith, 
not that of an unimaginative reason. His humanitarian- 
ism is due, not to his denial of the divinity of Christ, but 
to his affirmation of the divinity in man. 

Dr. Furness was born in Boston in 1802, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1820. For fifty years he was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, from which he 
retired in 1875. He has contributed extensively to litera- 
ture, chiefly in the department of theology and religion. 
But in his writing there is no distinction between the two ; 
all his theology is religious. His exposition is of the spirit. 
Those who are familiar with his edition of Schenckel’s 
“Character of Jesus” will, we think, agree with us in 
wishing that he had written the book and Dr. Schenckel 
had contributed the-notes. For Dr. Schenckel’s volume 
is valuable in its portrayal of every one except Jesus; and 
by the etchings of Jesus which Dr. Furness has supplied 
he has made all readers wish that he had attempted a more 
adequate portrait. 

Since 1875 Dr. Furnegs has not been in the pastorate, 
but still, in his ninety-third year, he has all his faculties 
unimpaired, and is occasionally present and a participant in 
special services, where his mere presence, even if he takes 
no part in the exercises, is a benediction alike to speakers. 
and to audience. 
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The Plainest of Plain Folk’ 


By Eugene M. Camp 





REID you ever attend Quaker Meeting? 
3} 6 do not mean the Meeting of 
Western Friends, say in Ohio, In- 
diana, or Iowa, The latter have 
sermons at set hours, sing hymns, 
read the Bible in public, and em- 
ploy the pronouns in common use. 
Some even have stained glass in 
their “church” windows, and—I 
mention it with bated breath—a 
“church” bell and a “church” steeple! Friends who 
have all of these very un-Friendly things are growing in 
numbers, and are helping men and women to live better 
lives, but they are ceasing to be any longer peculiarly 
interesting, just as they are ceasing to pattern after the out- 
ward forms -so dear to the hearts of the Eastern followers 
of Fox and Penn. 

The Quakers of New England, of Long Island, of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, cling, for 
the most part, to the old customs, and they ~ 
are slowly but steadily declining in numbers. 
But they and their Meetings are very inter- 
esting. You see in them what you see 
nowhere else in the whole world. .On one 
-occasion I chanced to attend Meeting in the 
‘country in Pennsylvania. As we entered 
‘the quaint and plain old structure, hidden 
among tall trees and having a floorless porch 
all around it, the young Friend whose guest 
I was took out his watch, held up the dial 
‘to show me that it wanted five minutes to 
‘ten o’clock, and whispered : 

‘“‘ Friend Newbold will break meeting be- 
“tween ten and fifteen minutes past eleven. 
He always hits it. A long wait, but,” he 
‘added, under his breath, “it does come to 
van end at last.” 

About fifty persons were present, the men 
-on one side and the women on the other. 
On the elders’ high benches, which faced us, 
and nearest the women’s side, sat Friend 
Francis Newbold—hat on head, cane between his knees. 
Next to Friend Newbold sat another elder, and across 
the aisle, also facing us, were three women Friends, two 
-of whom were in severely plain garb, the third considerably 
less so. I may add parenthetically that there is a relation 
detween the dress and the religious convictions of its 
wearer: the plainer the dress, the plainer the Friend— 
that is, the stricter the views held. 

We faced a white wall that was broken, very high up, by 
two shadeless windows, in turn carefully darkened by green 
blinds. No one bowed his or her head on taking a seat. 
There was-no verger. There was no sound save the 
summer wind. Nobody moved. Everybody sat in silence. 
At the end of about twenty minutes, which seemed twice 
that length of time, the Friend who sat next to Friend 
Newbold took his hat from off his head and laid it on the 
bench by his side. Then he slowly rose. No one save 
myself, I think, looked up, and the elder stood, apparently 
in thought. 

Presently he began to talk in a strong yet flexible and 
agreeable voice. His statements were general, but his 
theme was personal charity of opinion. Imperceptibly he 
grew more earnest, and changed the form of his sentences 
into those of prayer. His voice became a rhythm that ran 
back and forth over three tones, and became markedly 
andante on the concluding words of each sentence. It strik- 
ingly resembled the Gregorian tone, and was “ churchly ” 
and most pleasing to hear. 

The prayer ended, no one else spoke for perhaps ten 
aninutes, and the only break in the silence came when a tiny 





1 See the article by the same author, ‘‘ A View Into Modern Quakerism,” in 
“The Outlook for December 1. 


bird, thinking the place untenanted, hopped into the open 
doorway and began tosing. Itstopped in surprise at find- 
ing so many people in a place so quiet, just as the Friend 
next me poked the toe of my shoe with his own, and with 
a turn of his eye indicated the elders’ bench on the women’s 
side. I looked up in time to see the farthest of the three 
occupants of the bench pull out a bonnet-string. 

“ Going to speak,” said the lips of the Friend near me. 

Presently the other bonnet-string came down, and then, 
after a pause, the bonnet itself was decorously removed. 
There was another fitting pause, and then the diamond- 
knitted mitts, one move at a time and a rest between each 
move, were taken off. Lastly the dress front was smoothed 
out, and then Friend Pemberton arose. She said she was 
moved to think, while sitting there in that profitable 
silence, that waiting upon God, of a dear relative who had 
recently passed away. The death warned her, as she 
thought it ought to warn all, that life is uncertain, and the 
end needful to be prepared for. Then, after suggesting a 
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few hints about that preparation, she sat down. Her words 
were simple, her manner earnest, and her sermon helpful. 
Again in her place she slowly re-put on her mitts, and, 
after a seemly pause, re-covered with her plain bonnet that 
face whose purity, serenity, and maternal sweetness easily 
made you think that its owner never bore a trial in her life. 
I chanced to know, however, that the owner of that face, 
which was beautiful in the highest sense that the human 
face can be beautiful, had passed many of her total of 
sixty years in sorrow of unusual severity, and I could only 
admire that religious and self-controlled life which had left 
its imprint in that face, as it leaves it in the faces of so 
many other livers of similar lives. This world offers but 
one thing more lovable, more spiritual, and more helpful 
to frail and tempted mankind than the face that looked 
down from that bench that day, and that thing is the row 
of a dozen just as placidly beautiful faces that look down 
from the same bench during the crowds of Quarterly 


‘Meeting day. 


There was not much silence after Friend Pemberton sat 
down. A busy-minded bumblebee came in at the door, 
and foolishly tried to go out at a closed window. I 
listened to the buzzing, wondered what we should have 
for dihner, glanced at the watch-dial my Friend-neighbor 
held toward me—and waited. The next ten minutes 
seemed forty. But they came to an end, for Friend 
Newbold ‘reached out his right arm toward the elder next 
him. The two shook hands—and broke meeting. It was 
precisely thirteen minutes past eleven. How Friend 
Newbold measured the time so accurately I do not know. 
But I do know that he did not look at any watch. There 
was no clock in sight. He might have noted the sun- 
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shadow on the floor. If he did, I shudder to think what 
fate might befall the worshipers on a cloudy day. 


Friends constantly refer to themselves as a peculiar 
people. The expression is unfortunate, because it mis- 
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leads. They mean by it to affirm that they are called of 
God to perform a specific work; the world understands 
the phrase to mean that they are odd, old-fashioned, even 
whimsical. 

Whatever else they may be, Friends are not whimsical ; 
and if they are odd in their customs, more shame to those 
who are at odds with them. Every Quaker peculiarity has 
a consistent reason behind it. 

On Tuesday night my little son, aged four, says his 


prayers and goes to sleep. Upon awakening next morning | 


he looks up from his small bed, next mine, and asks in his 
childish phraseology: “ Papa, what day morning is this?” 
I reply that it is Wednesday. Not so with the Friend, 
He would reply that it is Fourth-day, and thereby far outdo 
me in consistency; for I, amember of a Christian Church, 
pay honor to a heathen deity. And if my son do but ask 
me the questions, I commit this inconsistency seven days 
in the week ! 

Possibly the year is less than one month old, and to my 
little questioner I may add the information that it is Janu- 
ary—and honor another heathen god. The Friend does 
better than I, because he has taken a step beyond me and 
other Christians in that nicety which helps to mark the 
difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the Dahomeyan. 
He says First Month, which is all that my answer is in 
accuracy, and not inconsistent with his, and my, professions. 

A relative dies. The man of the world mourns long and 
loud. He hangs 
a big streamer 
from his door-bell, 
puts black ribbons 
on his hat and 
coach-whip, and 
arrays his wife and 
daughters in mani- 
fold webs of the 
depressing mate- 
rial. It does not 
occur to his un- 
scientific mind that 
perhaps, after all, it 
was right in God’s 
wise providence for 
the relative to die, 
else he had not 
done so. There 
are many things 
about which the rest of us Christians might well sit Gide 
in Quaker silence and think. 

Perhaps this relative left a liberal fortune. A tall and 
showy monument is erected on his large and well-located 
plot, and a glowing inscription, cut in letters that the 
runner reads in spite of himself, commemorates— what? 
Possibly it is a truthful record of virtue, but more probably 
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A Friend Cap of standard style. intended for house wear, 
but kept on with bonnet 
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a fulsome minute of the commonplace, and all because the 
man, while alive, amassed a fortune ; and the greater the 
mass the higher the shaft. 

Friends never permit themselves to make violent demon- 
strations of their grief ; neither do they tell an uninterested 
public about it by wearing black clothes. There are no 
well-located plots in Quaker burial-grounds, because the 
last to die is laid in the last vacancy at the end of the row; 
there are tombstones, not monuments, and their uniform 
size is large enough to bear the name of the Friend who 
sleeps beneath it—and no larger. 

The Friend, in conscience, is opposed to the practice 
of paying money for Gospel preaching. A “hireling 
ministry” was and is ‘he unholy abomination of Quaker- 
ism. He charges, and not without reason, that the cleri- 
cal specialist at ten thousand a year, or even at one 
thousand a year, often comes to know little of the trials 
that beset the pews. Hence, on the grounds both of con- 
science and policy, he allows everybody to preach, main- 
taining that men and women of noble lives and high 
aspirations, even if not graduates of theological seminaries 
and dwellers in cloistered rectories, are, in those acts 
which speak louder than words, ideal pockehiens of God’s 
word. 

Quite recently, Orthodox Friends in the Western States 
have pursued a middle course. Without entering into a 
contract to do so, they contribute a modest financial sup- 
port to the apt laymen or laywomen who, in some cases, 
divide their time be- 
tween the business of 
God and the business 
of Mammon. They 
preach on First or Fifth 
Day, or both, and: arey 
pastors of the flock 
every day. The plan 
has brought marked re- 
sults, and is one of the 
prime causes for the 
growth in the number 
of Western Friends. 

Since the Friends’ 
great Leader is the Holy 
Ghost, Quakers do not 
announce that there will 
be preaching at this or 
that hour on Third, 
Seventh, or any other day. Forman to announce that the 
Great Leader will lead at any particular hour and place 
would be presumption. Friends announce a Meeting— 
because they intend to meet. There will be speaking if 
the Spirit moves any one to speak ; otherwise there 
will be silence. 

Style penetrates even Quaker garb. Plain dress 
is a matter of conscience, not of discipline. Except 
at the time of Yearly Meeting, the Friend is not 
conspicuous by his peculiar apparel, even in Phila- 
delphia. True, you are always likely to meet the 
gray, just as you are liable at any moment to hear 
your neighbor in the steam or trolley car say 
“thee.” But I do not think the plain dress is going 
out of fashion among Orthodox Friends; though it 
may be to some extent among Hicksites. One 
rarely sees young persons in Quaker garb, but that 
condition has always obtained. Individuals of 
either sex rarely change the style of their apparel. 
When Friends put on plain dress, they adopt a style 
of bonnet or a pattern of coat that accords with their 
views, and they stick to the same. Changes in 
style, which are always slight, come only with 
changes in persons. 

The Quaker bonnet of to-day—I mean the past quarter 
of a century—resembles the “shaker.” Formerly it came 
well forward, but now it ends about even with the face. 
The casing is sometimes plain and sometimes shirred, 
while the crown, high or low according to the views of the 
wearer, is either plaited or gathered. There is little face- 
trimming. The ties, if any, are modest in size. There 





A “very plain” Bonnet—plain because 
the casing is smooth and not shirred, be- 
cause there are no face-trimmings, "and 
because the crown is ey low. The mate- 


rial is plain brown silk of good quality. 
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are no bows. Bows would be quite too worldly. The 
dress-skirt is always very full, and is heavily plaited at the 
top. One occasionally sees bias folds for trimming, but 
they are,considered “ gay.” 

Elderly ladies, with plain views, often wear plaited 
waists, the plaits being wide and extending over the 
shoulder. Into the front is seta V-shaped surplice. This 
surplice is usually made of wash blond, and has three 
folds, unless the wearer be very plain, when it has two, 
The lace illusion goes round the neck, and, for social 
occasions, may be held by a modest gold, or possibly by a 
small diamond, pin. 

The crown of the men’s hats is still square, but the brim 
is not so broad as it used to be. The hat which Fox wore 
has narrowed in brim and heightened in crown. The 
beavers, largely from trade reasons, have disappeared too, 
and felts are now most seen. The men’s shirt-front is not 
only devoid of studs, but even plaits in the linen would be 
regarded as worldly. The collar is a wide turn-down. The 
vest buttons to the throat, but is notched where the narrow 
collar begjns. The coat, familiarly known as the “shad- 
belly,” has a narrow, stand-up collar, a full, plain front, and 
an abruptly cut-away skirt. The trousers have fronts and 
backs alike, and are never affected in width by the prevail- 
ing style. 

Young persons among Friends cling to the plain lan- 
guage more generally than they do to the plain dress. 
Unless the views be very strict indeed, Friends discard the 
“thou ” entirely, substituting “thee ” in all cases. I have 
not in years been greeted with “ How art thou?” The 
form is, “How is thee?” But they rarely employ plain 
speech when addressing persons not Friends. A hostess 
having half a dozen guests at tea, part of whom are Friends 
and part not, will interchange “thee ” and “ you ” without 
either effort or error. 

The Friend’s “thee” isnot a whim. Neither is his plain 
garb afancy. Yow is plural. Is it not, therefore, flattery 
to magnify ?—to address one as if he were two or more? 
And is not flattery a sin? Adam and Eve got raiment and 
apples sadly mixed up. Is it not, therefore, a transgres- 
sion to gaudily bedeck ourselves—to glory in our fall? 
Plain speech, especially in the substitution of the singu- 
lar for the plural personal pronoun, was a refusal to magnify 
one man above another ; a protest against caste ; a declara- 
tion that there was not, necessarily, any blood difference 
between employer and employee. Who shall say how 
little or how much effect this simple act has had on the 
growth of democracy? It should not be forgotten that 
George Fox got the start of Thomas Jefferson by fully one 
hundred years. 

Plain dress was a refusal to follow the silly fashions that 
prevailed two centuries ago ; a protest against the ridicu- 
lousness of bonnets a foot in height. 
the Friend did anything worse than to get a few years the 
start of us? 

Perhaps the reason why Quakerism is giving up the 
plain language and plain dress, and gradually losing itself 
in these particulars in the monotony and uniformity of 
to-day, is because it recognizes that, the world having 
caught up with it, there no longer is necessity for its pro- 
tests. 

Should the Friends of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania pass forever away, I do not sup- 
pose that the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
the Romanist, or anybody else would appropriate the prin- 
ciples of dead Quakerism; but I could wish that they and 
the world might save from the wreck the self-control, the 
consistency, and all of the other virtues of the sturdy yet 
always lovable Friend. 


Make sure that, however good you may be, you have faults; 
that, however dull you may be, you can find out what they are ; 
and that, however slight they may be, you would better make 
some patient effort to get quit of them.— Ruskin. 

The spiritual life is not knowing, not hearing, but doing. We 
only know so far as we can do. We learn to do by doing. 
What we do truly, rightly, in the way of duty, that, and only 
that, we are.—Frederick W. Robertson. 
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The City Vigilance League 


By Charles E. Lawton 
Leader Ninth Assembly District City Vigilance League 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has described the City Vigilance 
League as “the personality of Dr. Parkhurst organized,” and 
the work of the City Vigilance League of New York may be 
regarded as an effort to increase the number of such men. 
It aims to stimulate civic interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of New York City, by acquainting men and 
women with the actual condition of affairs near their 
homes, and by offering a remedy through the organized 
action of those interested. 

Good citizenship is impossible when a large majority of 
our voters do not know in what assembly and election 
district they live, are unable to name their representative 
in either State Senate, Assembly, or Board of Aldermen, 
and are entirely ignorant of the municipal laws and ordi- 
nances. 

The League grew from a small gathering of young men 
in Dr. Parkhurst’s church, where he spoke a few earnest 
words to them, to a larger meeting in the Scottish Rite 
Hall, where his appeal for New York City was answered 
by men pledging themselves to help him, and organizing 
the City Vigilance League. It is entirely distinct from 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime, although Dr. 
Parkhurst is President of each. 

The League is organized on what is known as the elec- 
tion district plan. New York City is divided into thirty 
assembly districts, of which the famous “ Tenderloin ” is 
perhaps most widely known. Its boundaries are Four- 
teenth Street, Fortieth Street, Fourth Avenue, and Seventh 
Avenue. There is a League leader in each assembly dis- 
trict, who is responsible for the work in his district ; and 
these thirty leaders, with the chairmen of standing com- 
mittee and the President and Secretary, compose the 
executive committee of the League. To this committee 
at its monthly meeting come ‘he reports from each assem- 
bly district through its leader, and from each chairman 
regarding his particular subject. In this way the reports, 
the results, and future plans for the whole city are focused, 
and a complete survey of the field is given to each leader, 
so that directness of purpose and harmony of action are 
secured throughout the city. 

The thirty assembly districts are subdivided into smaller 
portions known as election districts, of which there are 
1,141 in all. Each election district contains from 250 to 
400 voters, and they vary in size from one-half of one city 
block to several blocks. The density of population re- 
quires some blocks to be divided diagonally. 

In each of the 1,141 election districts the League places 
at least one representative (more, if obtainable) who is 
known to be in earnest sympathy with its object, intelli- 
gent, and possessing the rare qualification of “ keeping 
everlastingly at it.” It is the member’s duty to faithfully 
study and know his district in every particular, so that he 
can correctly report the condition of any part of it in reply 
to inquiries from his leader, and it is therefore desirable to 
have the member live in his district, as much of his most 
valuable knowledge comes to him from his daily contact 
with the neighborhood and his being in touch with those 
living there. 

Those who are at work frequently express surprise at 
the number of things that may be learned by an alert man, 
and how much more simple matters grow to mean when 
they are intently observed and compared with other local 
features. The member is asked to report from time to 
time how often and how well his streets are cleaned, and 
if the ashes and refuse are regularly removed, if the streets 
are properly lighted, and regarding the condition of the 
pavements. 

One member was interested in the particularly regular 
way in which one block was swept, and concluded it was 
because two well-known politicians lived there. Another 
reported during the past summer that several complaints 
were sent to the Street-Cleaning Department by residents of 
an up-town district on the East Side, asking about the failure 
to remove their ashes for several days, but the Commissioner 
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neither answered the letters nor returned the postage sent. 
The League leader for that district wrote, and a reply 
was received the next day, and the ashes were taken away 
the following day. 

Members are asked to observe the relation of the police- 
man on each post to the saloon and ether places in the dis- 
trict. This is interesting if he is watched, as he evidently 
divides his knowledge of his beat into two parts, official 
and unofficial ; one he reports for Department use, the other 
he retains for his own use. 

One officer told a Leaguer that he welcomed this inves- 
tigation, because “ it permitted a man to collect a few dol- 
lars which he did not have to pass higher.” 

The League is interested in saloons, and wants to know 
whether each is licensed, if are they ever closed and why, 
if are they decent places, or resorts for depraved of both 


sexes. Many saloons are not heard of by the public gen- 
erally, but are notorious locally as dens of vice. The 
worker living near sees, hears, and reports, A Sixth 


Avenue bartender told a member one Saturday night that 
he had been told it was “ his turn to close the next day,” 
and said they would sell nothing. An officer refused to 
close a saloon on Sunday when his attention was called to 
it, saying, “When my captain orders it closed I will, and 
not before.” 

To learn the truth, the League instructed its members to 
observe all saloons on Sunday, March 18, 1894, report 
those open, and the number of persons entering within a 
given time. Nineteen assembly districts were covered ; 
2,960 saloons were reported open for business, and 209 
were watched from fifteen to thirty minutes. During that 
time 2,955 men, 185 women, 272 children, and 8 police- 
men in uniform entered the 209 saloons, and it was ob- 
served that few precautions were taken to prevent discovery. 

Innumerable incidents of interest to those studying exact 
conditions were also reported. One worker made a special 
effort to secure positive evidence by entering every saloon 
in his district. Recognizing the necessity for some excuse 
for going in, and being unable and unwilling to drink at 
each place, he learned that no expensive imported beers were 
sold in that neighborhood, so, armed with the names of the 
highest-priced, he repeatedly asked for them and was 
refused, so was able to retire gracefully. During one of 
the *“‘ dry Sundays ” which followed the publication of this 
report, seventy-five kegs of beer were sold in an East Side 
saloon. 

The exact distance between a saloon and the nearest 
church is needed to oppose granting newlicenses. These 
matters are referred to the Excise Committee of the 
League. 

The condition of all public schools is being observed and 
reported. Are they overcrowded, are the accommodations 
suitable, and what is their sanitary condition? The Com- 
mittee on Education reported that two hundred children 
were turned away from the primary department of the school 
at the corner of Amsterdam Avenue anc Sixty-eighth Street 
last September for lack of room; and the same number of 
young men from the night school, 317 West Fifty-second 
Street, for the same reason. 

All particulars regarding churches are asked for—de- 
nomination, pastor, strength, capacity of audience-room, 
number of young men, activities, and attitude toward 
League—so that the powers which make for righteousness 
may be as well understood and appreciated as those which 
are evil. 

Special efforts are made to learn the names of property- 
owners, it being particularly difficult when houses are of a 
questionable character. League men are instructed to 
report the location of all disorderly houses, but are directed 
not to enter them, as all necessary information may be 
learned from the outside. 

The sweating system is receiving attention. A number 
of the shops were visited by Dr. Parkhurst and the Labor 
Committee. 

All matters relating to the tenement-house question, 
which grows in importance daily, are placed in the hands 
of a Standing Committee, composed of one member from 
each assembly district, whose duty it is to study condition, 
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need, and remedy. There are nearly forty thousand tene- 
ment-houses in New York City, and more than one million 
people live in them. A Lodging-House Committee is 
arranging for a thorough inspection of all such places, and 
their report will doubtless bring to light much that prefers 
darkness. 

The establishment of public baths and lavatories is being 


agitated, petitions to the Legislature are being signed, and 
‘information regarding European cities is being secured for 


comparison. 

One of the important lines of League work is cared for 
by the League Aid Committee. A number of well-known 
lawyers have volunteered their services; and cases of in- 
justice and persecution, where those wronged are unable 
to secure a lawyer, are assured honest and able treatment. 
Details cannot be given, but the results are gratifying. 

A series of conferences has been arranged in the Nine- 
teenth Assembly District, where well-known men and 
specialists will read:short papers on topics of municipal 
interest, to be followed by free discussion. 

To more completely unite the widely separated workers 
in a common cause, “The City Vigilant,” the monthly 
publication of the League, offers a complete report of the 
work to each member. 

Recognizing the fact that all interested cannot do per- 
sonal work, associate membership is offered at a minimum 
fee of three dollars a year, which permits non-residents 
and others unable to be active to share in the work. 

The League seeks to open the way for mento secure their ~ 
rights through proper channels, and not through what is 
now absolutely necessary—“ a pull.” 

It is constitutionally prohibited from indorsing any 
candidate for office, but used its full strength watching at 
the polls during the recent election to secure an honest 
count of all votes cast. | 

The following report illustrates the vigilance and value 
of one member : 

‘“‘ A stranger asked permission to use my telephone, and 
repeated his request about the same hour for several days. 
I heard him repeat what I knew to be ‘ policy numbers,’ 
so I had him followed, and located five policy-shops. The 
next time he failed to secure the call he wanted, and after 
several attempts gave it up. 

‘“**What is the trouble?’ I asked. 

““*Can’t get them to-day; guess the police have caught 
on; they keep us moving. But we have one place in 
Street, opposite some stables and behind a shoe-store; we 
are safe there ; they won’t find that very soon.” 

The police may not have found him, but the League has. 


*% 
The Making of a Missionary 


By the Rev. A. P. Doyle (Paulist) 
Editor ‘“‘ Catholic World Magazine” 

The Paulist Fathers, on missions given by them in various 
parts of the country during the past year, have preached 
and ministered the sacraments to over one hundred thou- 
sand souls, by actual count. Other religious communities 
are engaged in the same work to the number of seven, 
and, because they have a larger number of available work- 
ers, the aggregate audience of the year of each band of 
missionaries was proportionately larger. It may be said, 
then, without exceeding the limits of a most conservative 
statement, that eight hundred thousand adult Catholics 
participated in the fruits of the preaching in what may be 
called the home mission field during the past year. This 
work has been going on for twoscore years in this country. 
When we understand what a far-reaching and thorough- 
going agency for spiritual betterment a single mission is, 
we can readily appreciate what a tremendous influence the 
system of missions exerts in the lives of the Catholic 
people. 

You wish to know something of the methods of preach- 
ing on these missions. 

To call a mission a “ revival” is to use a misleading 
expression. It is as different from a revival as day is 
from night. It entirely excludes all the frenzied enthusi- 
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asm of a revival. It preaches in a calm, reasonable, yet 
forcible way the great, pregnant truths that lie at the basis 
of the religious instinct—the worth of the soul, the enor- 
mity of sin and the terrible punishment it calls down on 
itself both in the natural and supernatural order, the infi- 
nite love of God for sinners. It addresses itself to the 
reason of the hearers, and moves their will with a deter- 
mined, settled purpose. It therefore is no passing spasm 
of religious enthusiasm, but, as far as the fickleness of the 
human will may permit, it attains permanency. In order 
to insure that each one attending the mission is permeated 
with the dispositions that seem to animate the crowd, the peo- 
ple come one by one to the missionaries in the confessional. 
There, like a physician dealing with individual cases, the 
inner life of each is laid bare. The confessor sitting on 
one side of a partition, the penitent, whose personality is 
often lost in the darkness, kneeling on the other, the spirit- 
ual diagnosis of the soul-sickness is made, and the reme- 
dies applied. This element of individuality that is brought 
in by the manifestation of conscience, to say nothing of 
its sacramental influence, makes in a most decided way for 
perseverance. The impelling motive towards a holy life 
must take its rise in a conviction of sin, must be reinforced 
by a desire for cleaner living, must be directed by a knowl- 
edge of the occasions of sin, with a purpose of avoiding 
them, must be pushed to its goal by the open and avowed 
determination not to rest till the last inclination to evil is 
smothered, the last shackle of evil habit struck off, and 
the last obstacle to a clean life surmounted. An easy 
thing is it to generate in a man’s soul a simple desire for 
a holy life, but such desires are often still-born, especially 
among those who are sodden with vice and immorality. 
They never eventuate into actual life. But when the 
devotee of vice knows that as a preparation for his confes- 
sion he must study his soul, he must go through the excru- 
ciating self-examination, he must prepare for a painstaking 
manifestation, he must meditate on the motives for a pro- 
found sorrow for the past, he must cultivate a definite 
purpose of emendation of life for the future—all of which 
things are necessary before he would dare present himself 
in the confessional—we can readily see why such methods 
easily secure a permanency of dispositions that are unknown 
outside mission work. The confessional nuts the rivets 
and clinches the nails driven in by the platform preaching. 
Little wonder, then, that a mission in a parish is often a 
complete spiritual renovation. From the opening sermon 
that sounds the deep keynote of penance, all through the 
services early morning and late at night, to the closing dis- 
course, when, with eyes filled with tears, the: people listen 
to the loving farewell, and wend their way homewards 
with hearts full of religious joy, a good mission does its 
work of awakening the dormant conscience, of recalling 
the erring prodigal, of lifting up the standards of morality— 
in short, of renewing the spiritual face of the parish. 
Work of this kind, especially when it includes preaching in 
large, crowded churches night after night, in a most earnest, 
vigorous way, and then again in the morning at five o’clock, 
and spending the hours between sitting in the close con- 
fessional for ten hours a day, listening to the tales of sin, 
must of necessity be very wearing on the missionary; but 
the consolations of the work far outweigh its labors. The 
spectacle of a throng of hard-featured, horny-handed men, 
some of whom one knows have been soaked with all 
manners of vice, attending the services with punctuality, 
shortening their hours of sleep and coming out in the cold 
of a winter’s morning two hours before the sun is up, 
listening to the preaching of the great truths of salvation, 
weeping like children when their hearts are touched, ready 
to do any penance, laboring to secure the means of perse- 
verance in a good life, is a reward more than ample for 
tenfold the labor. Then the holy consolation of the 
weary hours in the confessional, the ecstatic thanks of the 
shriven sinner, the homely and plain-spoken but honest 
expression of self-abasement, the readiness to make any 
sacrifice to secure the permanent friendship with God— 
possibly no life has pleasanter memories or sweeter con- 
solations than the inner life of a hard-working missionary. 
To fit a young man to campaign it in this spiritual war- 
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fare, a discipline is resorted to far more severe than a 
West Point cadetship involves. It continues through six 
years after he has taken his degrees at college. It means 
daily rising at five o’clock, with two half-hours of medita- 
tion or silent prayer to make the truths of religion more 
vivid, constant examination of conscience that the mirror 
of the soul may be kept bright, weekly confession that the 
soul may be purified from all sin, a yearly “ retreat” of 
eight days in solitude without any conversation with 
another, the constant recourse to the literature of ascetic 
theology and hagiology to stimulate in the service of God 
by precept and example, three years of metaphysics as a 
basis of knowledge, three years of dogmatic theology with 
Holy Scripture and concurrent studies, and along with 
dogma three years of moral theology to cultivate one’s 
practical judgment of sin and its remedies—with this 
training, and a. repertory of thirty well-prepared sermons 
that grasp the very marrow of the subject discussed, a 
young missionary is equipped for the battle-field, 

From constantly preaching on a certain curriculum of 
subjects one’s mind becomes thoroughly permeated with 
the great truths and all their kindred ideas. From con- 
stantly facing audiences of every kind, a fluency of speech 
and a readiness of expression are acquired. From the 
hand-to-hand struggle with vice in individual cases, one 
learns how to strike the telling blow. From the intimate 
knowledge of the inner life of souls, gained through the 
confessional, a directness of speech is acquired, so that, in 
laying bare the diseases of the soul, there is no blind grop- 
ing of the book-doctor, but, with the skillful touch of the 
physician who is accustomed to the use of the scalpel, the 
diseased spot in the heart is touched every time. 

A good address, a pleasing presence, may go far to make 
one an acceptable preacher, but to do the choice work of an 
effective missionary, to infuse a sense of guilt into a man 
imbruted with drunkenness and rotted with immorality, 
that will impel him to hate himself and conquer at all 
hazards, to oblige the thief to take from his pocket the 
watch he has stolen and give it to the rightful owner, to 
compel the hater to forgive and be reconciled to his 
enemy—to do all this is the privilege only of a man in close 
touch with the channels of divine inspiration. The super- 
human element in his séul will bespeak itself in the tone 
of his voice, in the glance of his eye, in the gesture of his 
hand, in the spirit of virtue that will go out from him. 

To be a powerful persuader of the people he must love 
the people. This love is the surest and most direct way 
to their hearts. It is a fatal error toconfine one’s ministry 
to the higher classes of society, and think that the simple 
people ought to be satisfied with the crumbs that fall from 
the table provided for the educated classes. An intense, 
self-sacrificing love for the common people, that will lead 
one to be poor for their sakes, to go down and live among 
them and suffer as they do—this is the pass-key that will 
open every door in all the mysterious windings of the 
human heart. Be one ever so learned or so persuasive, if 
he has not a heart that beats in sympathy with poor, down- 
trodden humanity, if it does not bleed with pity for its 
miseries, and if the thrillings of this charity do not bespeak 
themselves in the tone of his voice and the temper of his 
language, the magic of true eloquence is denied him, and 
he will never acquire that most masterful of all powers— 
power to curb and train the human heart. Because Christ 
had pity on the multitude, and would not send them away 
fasting lest they faint by the wayside, they said of Him 
that He spake as no man spake. So, not by long argu- 
ments—a discourse that employs the syllogism dies of the 
syllogism; nor by flowers of rhetoric, or well-rounded 
periods—these are no balm for bleeding hearts—not by 
these are the mass of the common people to be cleansed, 
purified, and permeated with that deep sense of religion 
so necessary to restrain the wild ravings of passion, or to 
console them in misery: but by a voice and demeanor that 
bespeak a deep-seated love for them. Let the people be 
convinced that they are loved—they can be chided, re- 
proved, and spoken to cum omni imperio. St. Augustine 
says, Love God and do what you will; the great secret of 
effective preaching is, Love the people and say what you like. 
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The War in the Far East 
By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 

While we find it difficult to fix upon a convenient name 
for the war between Japan and China, the Japanese, by 
taking the first syllable of their name for Japan and pre- 
fixing it with the natural euphonic changes to their name 
for China, have coined the adjective JVis-shin, Hence the 
phrase WVis-shin gisen—i. ¢., the righteous war between Japan 
and China—expresses in compact form the sincere convic- 
tion of every Japanese man, woman, and child. 

The Outlook has kept its readers well informed regard- 
ing the progress of this war, and has always given a gen- 
erous interpretation to the policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. It may not, however, be out of place for one who 
has lived long in Japan, and who is in daily intercourse 
with her people, to record his impressions. 

The causes of the war have been set forth by many differ- 
ent writers, but sufficient emphasis has not been given to 
what I must regard as the fundamental cause of the friction 
between the two nations during the past ten years. It is 
to be found in the conviction on the part of the Japanese, 
not always clearly defined, certainly not often distinctly 
stated, but none the less a widespread conviction, that 
China stands in the way of their country’s receiving from 
Europe and America the recognition to: which her rapid 
and well-sustained progress in civilization has entitled her. 
No small part of the articles which have appeared in the 
European papers since the breaking out of the war has 
been based upon the assumption that the Japanese and 
Chinese stand on essentially the same footing as regards 
civilization. Such articles fairly suggest the inference that, 
in the judgment of those who write them, the barbarities 
constantly perpetrated in China may be taken as a reason 
for withholding from Japan the rights which she demands 
from the foreign powers. In caricatures a Japanese is 
quite commonly exhibited in Chinesegarb. If at any time 
he is represented in European dress, it is almost sure to 
be to point ‘a sneer at the superficial character of the new 
civilization which means so much to the nation. This state 
of things has produced the feeling that China is an incubus 
which must in some way be shaken off if Japan is to gain 
her true place in the family of nations. Every year has 
added to the intensity of this feeling. At the same time, 
China has maintained a most supercilious attitude towards 
Japan. Mr. Russell Young quotes Li Hung Chang as say- 
ing thatif Japan should force a war upon her, China would 
wipe Japan from the face of the earth. The Japanese people 
have understood this attitude of the Chinese rulers _per- 
fectly well, and it has been galling in the extreme. No 
people in the world would, under like circumstances, have 
been more patient than Japan has been. Much as we may 
deprecate war, unless we expect to hold Japan to a higher 
standard of international morality than that which prevails 
among Western nations, we cannot think it strange that her 
patience gave out and that she made her appeal to arms. 

It is worthy of note that intelligent Japanese will not 
confess to any hostility to the people of China. They 
acknowledge with great cordiality their immense debt to 
Chinese literature. They wish no harm to a land from which 
has come so much that is valuable in their own civiliza- 
tion. They place the responsibility for the wrongs which 
they suffer, not upon the Chinese people, but upon the 
Manchu dynasty, and lay great stress upon the fact that 
this dynasty is ruling a vanquished nation. They believe 
that if that dynasty is overthrown China will rise to new 
life. 

The general conduct of the war is winning the highest 
praise for Japan. All who knew her were ready to expect 
dash and brilliancy, but not all were prepared for the care- 
ful planning, the self-control, and the great patience which 
have made possible the steady and exact working of the 
military organization. The barracks of an artillery regi- 
ment are situated hardly a stone’s throw from my study. 
For some weeks large numbers of horses of all sorts des- 
tined for the use of this regiment were gathered on an 
open bit of ground still nearer my house. One morning I 
walked by the barracks, only to find that in the night every 
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vestige of the troops had disappeared. I have seen ser- 
vice as a cavalryman, and know something of the move- 
ment of troops, but it seemed incredible that such a body, 
with its guns, caissons, and pack-horses, could have slipped 
away so quietly. This impressed me deeply, because it 
was so near to me, but it is but a trifling matter compared 
with the clocklike accuracy with which the varied wants 
of a large invading army have been met. We have been 
shown a side of the Japanese character which we had not 
seen before, and most intelligent observers are ready to 
admit that an entirely new estimate must be made of the 
part Japan is to play in thé history of Asia. It is not 
simply the fact of her victories, but the mental qualities 
which are revealed in the planning and conduct of the mili- 
tary expeditions. I say expeditions, for the second under 
Field-Marshal Oyama reveals the same type of mind as 
the first under Field-Marshal Yamagata. 

At the outset there was much anxiety expressed lest 
this should prove a very sanguinary war, and this anxiety 
was increased by the failure of the Captain of the 
Naniwa to save the lives of the Chinese when he sunk the 
transport Kowshing ; but since that unfortunate affair the 
utmost effort has been made to maintain the high standard 
of the Red Cross Society. Never before have the rights 
and property of individuals been more sedulously respected 
by an invading army; never before have duties toward 
individuals been so frankly admitted or so emphatically 
enjoined in general orders as by Count Oyama while Min- 
ister of War. The testimony of those who have seen the 
prisoners of war, especially the Chinese in the hospitals, 
all goes to show that the spirit of these orders is loyally 
accepted by the humblest officers. 

There have been some breaches of discipline reported, 
but they have been, it would seem, strangely rare, and 
have been followed by severe punishment. The Japanese 
soldiers have always been well behaved. Besides the artil- 
lery regiment to which I have referred, several thousands 
of soldiers are stationed very near my house, not to speak 
of two large military schools in the immediate vicinity ; 
but the only annoyance from these students or soldiers 
during nearly five years arose from the over-friendliness of 
a young fellow in his cups. This was so trifling as to be 
worth remembering only from the emphasis it gave to the 
otherwise universally good behavior of the troops. They 
are inferior in size to Western soldiers, and show less 
attention to precision in form and movement to the best 
English and German troops, though in this respect theydo 
not compare unfavorably with the French marines we 
occasionally see in Japan. They are, however, a sturdy 
set of men, trained scientifically, well nourished, and 
thoroughly equipped. The non-commissioned officers, who 
are supposed to represent the ideal of soldierly training, 
appear exceptionally well fitted for their positions. Save 
in the matter of stature, they would do credit to any army. 

The pains taken to meet their wants are extraordinary. 
Aside from the usual military overcoats, each private is 
supplied with a heavy blanket overcoat with a fur collar 
and an immense hood the ends of which fall down in front, 
forming a special protection for the breast fully to the 
waist. This is but a sample of the ways in which the 
soldiers are reminded of the interest which centers in 
them and the sacrifices which the nation gladly makes in 
their behalf. Probably Asia never saw an army more 
efficient, or, what is far better, one which, on the whole, 
represented nobler aspirations or a higher ideal of military 
ethics. Its victories mean, if Europe does not interfere, 
civilization and government on modern principles. There 
is every reason to believe that just so soon as, by any 
sacrifice, it can be done, Japan will strengthen her navy 
until she has a fleet sufficient to cope with the combined 
naval forces which any two European powers would be 
likely to send into her waters. This will be unfortunate, 
but it will be the natural fruit of the policy which has kept 
her in tutelage so long. Let us hope that the more liberal 
policy embodied in the recent treaty with Great Britain 
may gradually allay this suspicion and turn the minds of 
Japan’s statesmen to ways of peace. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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The Home 
Is There No Mean? 


For the last decade the gospel of physical relaxation has 

been preached. We have been told that the constant tension 
under which we laid our bodies wore them out, that it 
affected us mentally to our great detriment. We have been 
told not to walk with our heads—which sounds shocking, 
until it is demonstrated to us that many people did actually 
throw away brain-power in walking; and for the first time 
we were made to realize how automatically we could live, 
and the great gain there would be in mental power and nerve- 
power when we let the body work and rest without con- 
scious effort. We learned, some of us for the first time, 
that when we went to bed we did not let the body lie on 
the bed, but held it there; and we had to practice the art of 
resting in our sleep. We felt our infancy again upon us. We 
began all over again the learning how to use the body and 
to practice economy in its use, to conserve its energy. 
' We spelled relax with a capital R; we attended lec- 
tures to learn how to stand, walk, sit, and even how to fall ; 
we were made to feel our awkwardness, and we became self- 
conscious ; our very muscles learned an independent con- 
sciousness. Such earnest effort, supported by such logic 
and actual demonstration, has had its effect, and we relax. 
In boats and cars we compel our neighbors to bear the 
weight of our physical cares. We refuse to take care 
of our knees and elbows; we sprawl so that we take up 
more than our share of space ; we spread under the eyes of 
our neighbors our newspapers, with their vulgar, distorted 
pictures. It would require physical effort to fold them to 
come only under our own eyes. It would require physical 
effort to keep our bodies so that our neighbors should be 
unconscious of them ; and we should not follow that gospel 
of relaxation that is to keep us young and calm, if we kept 
this burden on our minds and muscles. 

Are we not in danger of becoming flabby? Is there any 
tendency to let this relaxation, so wise within the field of 
its purpose, affect our morals? Is there no danger that 
we may impose on the ignorant man who knows nothing of 
its benefits ? and must he not be puzzled by his constantly 
recurring discoveries that so many of his fellows are unable 
to support their own bodies without his aid as a prop? 
Will the next decade discover apostles and prophets of mus- 
cular contraction? Shall we have a gospel of rigidity 
preached, teaching us how to keep our bodies within a 
space in ratio to our height and weight? Perhaps so. 
The world will then be as comfortable as under the mis- 
applied gospel of Relaxation. 


% 
I Wonder Why? 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“Blotting-paper for programmes? I wonder why!” and 
the three girls, after a moment’s stare at the unusual spec- 
tacle of World’s Fair music programmes printed on moist 
blotting-paper, dismissed the question from their minds, 
and began a vigorous use of the programmes as fans. 

“Send me a receipt to make me think,” writes a young 
girl; “I cannot follow out things in my own mind. I 
wonder why !” 

“T wonder why! I wonder why!” My dear young ladies, 
your words areadmirable. The trouble is with the punctu- 
ation. Exchange the exclamation point for the interroga- 
tion, and teach your minds better manners than to ask 
a question without waiting for a reply. Be severe with it. 
Say: “ You want to know? then find out.- If not now, 
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to-morrow ; and, mind, no sugar-plums of love-stories until 
your lesson is learned.” 

A bother? Certainly. Real toil, oftentimes. Nothing 
worth while comes without toil; but, believe me, these 
intellectual quests bring forth fruit, some forty, some sixty, 
yes, some a hundred fold! Rightly pursued, they not simply 
inform, but educate ; they inculcate habits of promptness, 
thoroughness, and perseverance; necessitate intercourse 
with books and men; teach discrimination and integrity 
to the mind; in short, make up a little prescription for 
that sad disease, the inability to think. 

Rightly pursued. Which means not merely shifting the 
quest on to other minds and imbibing the result. In the 
world of business accurate answers are more important 
than methods of solution ; but in the arithmetic class the 
answer is important only as a proof. The trained mind 
may snatch what it needs from any source; but it has 
won the ability to do so from slow and regular processes. 

The mind that does not grow deteriorates. Alice in 
the Chess Country learned younger than we that it takes 
all the running one can do to stay in the same place. 
Every time that we “ wonder why” and do not attempt to 
learn why, the mind makes a backward slip. The thing 
itself may be unimportant, but the habit and the discipline 
of mind are of great importance. 

So here is a little suggestion for idle days. You won- 
der whence comes that odd spot of light on the ceiling. 
Try to think it out from where you sit. Is it a direct, 
reflected, or refracted light? Move an object or two in the 
room, hold up your hand for a shadow. Satisfy yourself 
before you dismiss the subject. What makes that odd 
curve on the surface of the river? Is it the remains of an. 
old bridge, an old dam? When was the dam there? 
Why was it removed? A day of low water may solve the 
problem, or a call on the oldest inhabitant. I wonder how 
deep the water is? Why not make a plummet and use it 
from your boat? How far is it from one house to another? 
Measure your step and learn to pace off a distance accu- 
rately. Why are there three flutes in an orchestra? Why 
is the name on the Dutch stamp Nederland, and is that 
synonymous with the Netherlands and Holland? Consult 
an encyclopedia. 

_ And blotting-paper for programmes! I wonder why! 
Mr. Theodore Thomas could have answered that question. 
He might have said, “ The rustle from a thousand stiff papers 
in careless hands would seriously interfere with the music. 
It is a trifle, perhaps, but attention to trifles is the secret 


of success.” 
I wonder why? 
Mind-Building in Idiots 
By S. Millington Miller, M.D. 


‘Suppose I want to buy a dynamo, as power for an 
electric light or for the movement of machinery,” said Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald (I am clothing his idea with my words), 
the Superintendent of the Massachusetts State Asylum for 
Feeble-Minded Children, at Waverly, Mass.; “here is one 
which is cheap, but limited in its possibilities. It can feed 
only so many lights, or will give me only so much horse- 
power. Here is one, larger, perhaps, but not noticeably 
so, which is warranted to support ten times the circuit, and 
to develop ten times the gauge of physical motive energy. 
I examine them closely, and I find the difference of the 
two to consist in the complexity of their coils of wire. The 
lesser-power dynamo, with fewer volts, has coarser coils 
and fewer of them; whereas the more powerful developer 
of energy consists of endless and delicate windings and 
layers of wire.” ' 

It is just so with the brain of the feeble-minded child. 
Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, the former pathologist of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for Feeble-Minded Children, at Elwyn, 
Pa., made one hundred autopsies, and in fifty per cent. of 
them traced the cause of imbecility to prenatal inflamma- 
tory disease. But otherwise he found no startling differ- 


ences or defects in brain structure—or, to speak more 
accurately, in cell structure. As a general rule, the brains 
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of idiots are smaller than those of the normal, and are mis- 
shapen, but this is because they are not used, and is not 
due, in the vast bulk of cases, to any such thing as cranial 
pressure. 

The central nervous system consists practically of in- 
going fibers from the various organs of sense, and of nerve- 
cells for receiving and retaining impressions obtained from 
these fibers. By some as yet unexplained power of co- 
ordination, these cells combine these impressions and 
evolve new combinations of them, which are manifested to 
other individuals by impulses sent through a set of out- 
going fibers to the various organs of motion. 

It is, possibly, a prevalent misapprehension that small 
brains have been caused by small skulls ; that the develop- 
ment of the former has been arrested by the premature 
ossification of the sutures of the latter. But this is not 
the case. The bony tables of the skull have contracted so 
as to fit down closely upon a naturally attenuated brain. 
It should be premised that in most cases of idiocy the 
moral sense and the physical senses are about equally de- 
ficient, and with this is joined a general lack of nervous 
and muscular co-ordination and tonicity. 

Autopsies of the brains of feeble-minded children, could 
they be performed, would show, probably, no absence of 
cells or connecting fibers, but more or less simplicity of 
structure accompanying the more or-less pronounced type 
of idiot, as the case might be—no absence of the media of 
thought, but simply a lack of development. 

Miss Teisen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, a teacher of 
recognized authority, regards the sight and hearing of 
feeble-minded children as the senses most frequently de- 
fective. She thinks sight the most important sense to 
develop, and that most easily developed. She feels assured 
of development in other directions as soon as the idea of 
color dawns upon the child’s mind. According to her experi- 
ence, the development of one sense is accompanied by 
improvement of the other senses. And yet exceptional 
cases have presented themselves to her notice where the 
development of one sense has seemed to leave the others 
stationary. Miss Teisen has found it impossible to reach 
the moral sense without a fair development of the physical 
senses. Improvement of the physical senses has been 
usually shown to improve the habits and manners. A child 
that distinguishes sound and appreciates music will not be 
so likely to howl and scream, and a child that feels the 
influence of color is far less inclined to tear its clothes. 
She says that many of the children of lowest grade have 
perfect sight, which their minds cannot use. This very 
striking announcement opens the way to the question as 
to whether the structure of the image-field of sight, together 
with both afferent and efferent nervous fiber (the carriers 
to and from the brain) may not in many cases be approxi- 
matcly perfect, and the great and perhaps only desideratum 
exist in the original centers of apprehension and action— 
the gray-tissue cells of the brain itself. 

As a commentary upon Miss Teisen’s views, I may add 
the very interesting statement ‘of Dr. Fernald that the 
reason why sound and color give so much pleasure to the 
feeble-minded is that the simplicity of their brain and nerve 
fiber requires a greater blow of sense, so to speak, to affect 
it pleasurably. The idiotic child has the peculiarity that 
he is most affected by loud music. In the same way, full- 
ness and force of color give the greatest pleasure to his 
eyes, such as the gorgeous crimson rose or the serried 
stalks of full-petaled sunflowers, or huge beds of brilliant 
feathery chrysanthemums. 

It appears that perfect sensation and subtle thought 
are found accompanying complexity of brain-cell structure 
and of nerve-fiber tissue ; that deficient sensation and 
imperfect brain-power are marked by the presence of sim- 
plicity of nerve-fiber and of brain structure. Can it not, 
therefore, be consistently said that absence of mind follows 
absence of brain-tissue and nerve-fiber, or absence of 
structure in such fiber or tissue? Or will my friends the 
logicians accuse me of confounding a part with the whole ? 
However that may be, the nearer we get to the roots of 
the raison d’étre of imbecility, the more we are con- 
fronted with a state of things which has, to say the 
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least, a strong suggestion of the physical basis of mind. 
Let us suppose the brain of a typical imbecile to be the 
central office of a great municipal telephone system, an 
office with the potentiality of doing an enormous and 
complex amount of business. But the rules governing the 
service of the various operators are inadequate and badly 
enforced, and the girls themselves idle and gossipy and 
heedless of their duties. Let us also suppose, if such a 
thing is possible, that the conductivity of all the innumer- 
able little wires leading off in every direction is defective 
to the last degree. 

What do we find to be the general state of affairs? The 
subscribers have to call loudly, have to shout to overcome 
the deficiency of conduction in the wires, and they have to 
keep on shouting a long time to secure the undivided at- 
tention of the operator in the central office; and this 
operator, at last aroused, has to raise her voice to the 
utmost limit in answering. And, owing to all the obstacles, 
the message which she sends out in some other direction 
is unintelligible, and has to be repeated several times. 

It is just so with the mind of the imbecile. Its brain, 
or central office, is poorly equipped to start with, and 
the wires (afferent nerves) connecting it with the external 
world (its subscribers) are of a low power of conductivity, 
so that the sensation which an external object, a sound or 
color, makes upon the mind is dim and inadequate, and 
the voluntary movements which the outgoing wires (efferent 
nerves) excite in the muscles, 7. ¢., which they bid them 
perform, are slow and faulty. 

The imbecile child’s brain is improved in just the same 
way that the biceps muscles of Sandow are more and more 
enlarged. This is done by the repeated use of small 
dumb-bells at first, and then by the gradual substitution of 
heavier and heavier weights. Sight and hearing are the 
first to be developed. Touch is the finest and most indis- 
pensable sense, as shown by the investigations of Darwin 
and other naturalists. So its perfection should be the 
most impaired of all the senses of an imbecile, and this is 
doubtless the case. As touch is, however, the sense whose 
defectiveness would be the most hidden from the knowl- 
edge of the observer, little is known of its condition in 
idiots. They are, however, unquestionably lacking in the 
fine distinctions of touch that are known to the normal. 


Criminal Indifference 


In the new revelation that the real office of science and 
medicine is to prevent disease, that it is the lower function 
of the profession to cure disease, the world has gained 
much. Governments, National, State, and local, combine 
to protect the health of the community; medical and 
scientific experts are called to assist in the formation of 
laws ; and if the authorities had the intelligent co-operation 
of the citizen, the waste of disease and sickness would be 
greatly reduced. Ignorance and greed combine against 
law and health, and the struggle will end only when men 
comprehend the relation of brotherhood, when intelligence 
combines to protect ignorance and to compel greed to deal 
justly. 

' One source of menace to the public health is the bakeries, 
especially those in the poorer sections of the city. These 
bakeries are dirty, damp, often the lodging-houses of the 
bakers. It has been said over and over again that baker’s 
bread is harmful, That it fs extravagant we know ; but the 
possibilities of spreading disease through the products of 
bakeries have not been realized. We have advanced far 
enough in civilization to have a scientific oversight of 
our meat-supplies. We have even gone now to the source 
of supplies, the herd, and learned to distinguish health 
from disease, and to prevent the slaughtering for the food- 
markets of cattle that show any symptoms of ill health. 
Bakeries can be as prolific sources of disease as meat. 
Usually their products are made below the street level, 
in cellars unlighted and unventilated. Supplies are kept 
at this level; and the stock of flour, limited only by space, 
is kept under conditions of dampness and darkness, 
and often in bags, not barrels, the cloth of the bags hold- 
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ing the dampness. Another evil is that bakeries are 
usually in the lower parts of houses, the upper parts of 
which are used for dwellings, occupied in New York by 
from three to twenty families. The gas from the ovens 
escapes into the houses, and frequently air-shafts are the 
direct conductors into the sleeping-rooms of the ténants. 
Every housekeeper knows the penalty she pays when a 
dozen crullers or doughnuts are fried in a basement 
kitchen, though every careis used. Imagine the condition 
of. the atmosphere in a house with a bakery occupying the 
entire lower part! We shall not be wholly civilized until we 
control every establishment where food-supplies are made. 
Bakeries should not be tolerated in dwelling-houses; they 
should occupy buildings separated from adjoining prop- 
erty. Bread should be made in such quantities as to 
demand machinery in its manufacture. And even then the 
establishment should be subject to constant municipal 
oversight, and chemical test of the materials used, and of the 
products after manufacture. To insure this, every loaf of 
bread should bear a label, testifying that in its manufacture 
purity and cleanliness controlled. We maintain custom- 
house inspection; we pay salaries for the protection of the 
Government as regards the manufacture of whisky; we do, 
in a measure, control our milk and meat supply; but our 
bread can be manufactured by any man able to buy a barrel 
of flour, and in any place where he can bake it. He may 
spread disease broadcast ; we do notsuspect him. He can 
cheat in weight and quality, he can make his living at the 
expense of the comfort and health of his neighbors, and the 
public submits. Sickening stories of criminal careless- 
ness in the process of manufacture, of uncleanness that 
amounts to immorality, are told by people employed 
in bakeries and candy-factories, and the public not only 
submits without a protest, but continues to swell the profits 
regardless of the methods of manufacture. 

It is this that justifies Herbert Spencer’s charge that 
good nature with Americans becomes a crime. 


The Enchanted Princess 
By Clara J. Denton 


There was once upon a time a queen named Agnes who 
was very unhappy because her son was about to marry a 
beautiful but ill-tempered princess. 

“ He cannot be happy with her; I know he cannot,” 
she would moan to herself in the still hours of the night 
as she lay awake brooding over the future. 

But one night, after several hours of anxious tossing, she 
fell asleep, and a dream so beautiful came to her that when 
she awoke in the morning a happy smile was on her lips. 

She lay quietly thinking for a few minutes, and then sh 
said to herself, softly: “I'll try it.” ; 

She crept out of bed and seated herself upon the floor. 

This was not an easy task for her, for the swiftly flying 
years had made her quite stout, and a little stiff in the 
joints. But she didn’t mean to be overcome by trifles. 

As soon as she was comfortably seated she closed her 
eyes and said aloud, but very softly : 


“ Fairy, fairy Lovelight, with the wand of gold, 
Come and do my bidding ere the day grows old.” 


Then she waited, and in a few moments she heard a soft 
rustling behind her. 

She turned her head and saw in a large chair near by a 
dimpled, chubby little woman wrapped in a long gray cloak 
and looking at her with kindly eyes. 

“So you obeyed my dream-children?” said the little 
woman, 

“Yes,” answered the queen, “of course I did. There 
was nothing else to do.” 

“‘Umph !” said the little woman, crossly ; and then she 
began to grow smaller and smaller, until the queen, fearing 
she would disappear entirely, threw her arms out toward 
her and begged : 

“ Oh, don’t go yet.” 

“I am not going,” said the fairy. 


“T am onl owin 
smaller because I am offended.” ne . 
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‘Oh !” said the queen, ready to cry, “ I understand, and, 
indeed, I don’t wonder that you are offended. It was cer- 
tainly neither kind nor polite to say what I did, but I am 
sure you will forgive me when you know how desperate my 
situation is.” 

‘“‘T know all about it,” said the little woman, who, being 
mollified by the queen’s ready apology, was now rapidly 
regaining her natural size. 

“If I hadn’t known all about it, I shouldn’t have taken 
the trouble to send my dream-sprites to you. I am the 
fairy Lovelight for whom you were calling. I have always 
looked after the Hioldern family, and now that this 
trouble for your son Theobald is so near at hand, it seemed. 
best for me to interfere. But before we go any further 
suppose you get up and sit ina chair. I am sure you will be 
more comfortable, and as I only ordered you to sit on the 
floor to test your obedience, it is quite useless for you to 
remain there any longer.” 

Although it had been hard for the queen to sit down on 
the floor, it was much harder for her to rise from it. She 
made two or three vain attempts, and finally, as a last 
resort, caught at the large chair in which the fairy sat, and 
by its help, after much tugging and groaning, managed to 
stand upright. 

She had been so absorbed in her struggles that she had 
not noticed her visitor, but now, as she turned her eyes that 
way, she saw, to her horror and amazement, that the small 
figure had grown so large that it nearly reached to the 
ceiling. 

At this unexpected transformation the queen stood trans- 
fixed to the floor in terror, gazing with frightened eyes at 
the still rapidly growing form. ; 

Presently her wits returned to her, and she turned to flee 
from the room. 

Then the fairy called out, in her soft, silvery voice, 
“Come back, come back! you have nothing to fear.” 

Slowly the queen returned, keeping her eyes warily on 
the fairy, however, who now began to dwindle away very 
fast. 

‘You are weak-hearted indeed,” she said, “to run from 
a little thing like that. I was only laughing.” 

“Laughing !” exclaimed the queen, in great amazement. 

“Yes; you have seen that when I am offended I grow 
smaller ; by the same rule I grow larger when I am pleased 
or amused. That is my way of both smiling and laughing.” 

“Oh!” said the queen, “then I suppose one can tell, by 
the rate at which you expand, the amount of pleasure you 
feel?” 

“ Exactly,” said the fairy; “you really catch the idea 
very clearly.” 

“Then you must have been greatly pleased just now, 
though I cannot imagine what you found to laugh at.” 

“Tf you could have seen yourself getting up from the 
floor !” said the fairy, beginning to expand again. 

“Oh, well, never mind, never mind,” said the queen, 
much annoyed, and secretly thinking the fairy a very rude 
person ; “we will let that pass. I dare say I was a funny 
sight, but I am sure you did not come here simply to see 
me show my awkwardness. I am sure you can and will 
help my poor child Theobald.” 

“T will try,” said the fairy, who had by this time re- 
turned to her natural size, “but it is not an easy thing to 
do. The Princess Salome, ‘whom your son wishes to 
marry, is enchanted by a wicked fairy. I don’t know 
what would become of you poor mortals if it were not for 
the law in fairy-land that for every evil enchantment placed 
upon you there exists a counter one that makes it power- 
less if the person happens to hit upon it. But if it should 
be revealed to him or her by any one, it loses its power. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the queen; “you mean that if you 
should go to the Princess and tell her what to do, she could 
not be helped by obeying you.” 

“Yes,” said the fairy, “that is it; we must manage 
matters in some way so that the Princess will not only 
want to do the thing that will help her, but will carry it 
out fully, without any advice or command from any one ; 
and, of course, it remains with you to arouse this desire.” 
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“Oh, I will do anything, anything,”’ promised the queen, 
quickly, 

“ There is another difficulty,” continued the fairy. “If 
the enchantment is not broken before the close of her 
twentieth birthday, there is no power that can effect it 
until her thirtieth birthday.” 

“Oh!” sobbed the queen, “and her birthday is so 
near !” 

‘“‘ Fortunately,” continued the fairy, hopefully, “the 
charm requires but one day in which to work. Now listen, 
for my time is almost up, and I cannot repeat the direc- 
tions. This is the charm that will save the Princess. From 
the time she is dressed in the morning until she is un- 
dressed for the night, she must not spend one idle moment. 
It is of no consequence what her work may be, but she 
must keep at it continually, pausing only for her meals. 
If she can do this for one whole day between now and the 
close of her twentieth birthday, her evil temper will be 
gone, and she will be the most charming princess in the 
round world. Her character will be as beautiful as her 
face.” 

“Tt sounds very simple,” said the queen, with a sob, 
“but I fear it can never be done. You know, of course, 
that the Princess is as idle as though she were dead. She 
never did a single useful thing in her life.” 

“T know it, and if she spent some of her energy in 
werk, she wouldn’t have so much to waste intemper. But 
now my time is up, and you must manage as best you 
can,” 

There was a soft, whizzing sound, a tiny spark of light 
that went out in a second, and the queen was once more 
alone. 

Then you may be sure she set her wits to work. She 
thought and thought, planned and studied, and by and by 
she had an inspiration. 

The next day the court ladies were all summoned to the 
queen’s presence, and she made them this little speech: 

“I have invented a new sort of quilt which will be use- 
ful to poor j«ople, and I want to begin one right away, so 
that they may oecome the fashion before winter sets in ; 
but I must have your help. Therefore I ask you to bring 
to me to-morrow as great a variety as possible of small 
pieces of silk and satin. The one who brings the largest 
and best collection shall have a ball given in her honor 
as soon as the quilt is finished.” 

The queen’s next move was to invite the princess to be 
present on the following day to help her decide on the 
claims of the various collections. 

By this means the princess was present when the queen 
commenced what she called a “crazy quilt,” which had 
never even been heard of before. 

As the good queen had hoped, the Princess Salome 
became infatuated with the beautiful “crazy quilt,” and 
declared her intention to make one “ some day.” 

Then the wise queen told her that if she would work 
with her she might have the beautiful and novel quilt for 
her own when it was finished. 

It took the princess nearly a whole day to make up her 
mind, but, as every lady at court had begun one of the 
new-fashioned quilts, she was caught on the wave, and rose 
one morning so full of thoughts about the silk “ crazy 
quilt ” that she could hardly wait to begin it. 

The good queen kept close beside her all day, bringing 
out new shades and suggesting new combinations, fearing 
every moment that the natural indolence of the princess 
would assert itself and thus destroy all her hopes. 

But the princess worked on and on, scarcely stopping to 
eat until the clock struck the midnight hour. Then, you 
may be sure, the good queen went to bed with a quiet 
mind. 

When the quilt was finished, the queen sent a herald to 
proclaim through the land that there should be a week of 
feasting and rejoicing. 

Great merrymaking followed. Everybody was given a 
holiday ; even the poorest wood-cutter in the land took 
part in the general joy. 

Many people wondered why there should be so great a 
celebration over the introduction of a new-fashioned quilt, 
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even though it were useful to people who wanted to use 
up bits and scraps. 

But Queen Agnes kept her own counsel, and no one 
knew all that the quilt meant to her: for the enchantment 
was broken, and Salome ever afterward was both sweet- 
tempered and industrious. 


XK) 
From Many Lands 


Miss Annie F. Alden, the daughter of Mr. Alden, of 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” has a wonderful collection of dolls. 


* She tells this story of them : 


“ A year or two ago a friend sent me a curious doll 
from Martinique. He said it was dressed exactly as the 
natives dress,and it would give me a much better idea of 
how they really looked than any photograph possibly could. 
I had always felt more interested in people than in places, 
and I had also all of. a woman’s curiosity as to how the 
women of other countries dressed and lived. I thought 
that I would like to own a doll from every country in the 
world, and asked my friends, when they went abroad, to 
bring me dolls. My sister brought me from Edinburgh a 
little Highland laddie in a Stuart plaid, and a Scotch fish- 
wife with marvelous flaxen braids. I thought that I could 
very easily findan American doll for myself; but, alas! almost 
all of our dolls are made in Germany, or, if made here, are 
made after German models. 

“‘T found that to make a collection of dolls that came up 
to the ideal collection in my mind, I should have begun 
many years ago, before the world was of such a sameness. 
To find a doll that is truly characteristic is very difficult 
indeed. A friend sent me a great prize—a Pueblo Indian 
doll. The Pueblos are cliff-dwellers, and this doll is so 
hideous that one could imagine the poor little children who 
played with it growing up with sadly distorted views of 
life. I had a dear little Quaker doll given to me dressed 
by a quaint little Quakeress in Philadelphia. A Southern 
girl dressed a tiny negro doll exactly like a Georgia field- 
hand, and finally I found a genuine Yankee doll of jointed 
wood. Then I had Japanese dolls of many kinds, and 
all of them were so characteristic and so unlike one 
another that I felt great respect for a nation which showed 
such care and skill in even the tiniest detail. I was speak- 
ing of this to a Japanese friend, who proudly answered, 
‘Yes, we have never to put any of our furniture against 
the wall.’ Even the cheapest articles are made as care- 
fully in the back as in the front. All Japanese clothing is 
beautifully finished on the under side. 

“ T found it quite easy to get a Chinese doll with a long 
queue. Then I have a charming little Parisian doll 
dressed in bright scarlet, with a great deal of gold lace, 
who will take off his hat in the most elegant manner when 
pinched a little; but he is badly made, as are most of the 
French toys. I have a nun, dressed by a nun, a fierce 
Zulu, a tidy little Holland maiden with a cap pinned with 
curious brass pins, a Tyrolese doll, a tiny wooden doll and 
bed from the Whitechapel Mission, a doll from Chinatown, 
San Francisco, a jumping-jack from Venice, three very 
characteristic dolls from Italy, one dressed and made to 
represent Garibaldi, one a crusader, and the third a Fran- 
ciscan monk; an Egyptian doll, an Eskimo doll, a doll 
from New Orleans, a doll from Budapest, and I have begun 
a collection of Brownie dolls, which are certainly charac- 
I have a great curiosity—a 
mandrake root which represents the perfect image of a 
man holding up a baby in his arms. This might be called 
nature’s own doll.” 

The World’s Fair taught us the value of dolls in showing 
inventions, in telling the story of nations, in telling the 
story of professions. 

In the Woman’s Building there was a collection of dolls 
showing the uniform of all the sick-nw'ses in England. In 
tiny beds were dolls, bandaged and propped, to show the 
different methods of different hospitals in caring for 
patients suffering from peculiar diseases and injuries. 
There were models of the cooking-schools and public 
kitchens of Germany, with tiny tables and stoves, and 
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cooking utensils, and dolls standing and sitting, to show 
the pupils at work. In the Forestry Building were models 
of the forests in Germany, with the little foresters in 
uniform among the trees, as though at work. What were 
the large figures in the Government Building but dolls, to 
show uniforms and methods of working under the military, 
the post-office, and other departments of the Government;! 

When a designer in Paris wants to show a new fashion, 
it is quite common to dress a doll, that the full effect may 
be seen. When used in this way, dolls become very 
important, for they are messengers of knowledge, object- 
lessons in history and in art. 

There was a collection of dolls at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago that gave the history of woman’s dress in all ages 
. and countries. Such a collection, if carefully studied, 

was a most valuable lesson in history and the development 
of the human family, and showed the resemblances and the 
differences among the peoples of the earth to-day. 


Sunday Afternoon 
God the All in All’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
“. . . that God may be all in all.”—1 Corinthians xv., 28. 


The implication of this verse is very plain. It is, first, that 
God is not now all in all ; and, second, that he is going to be 
all in all; that is, the climax and the culmination of creation, 
or redemption—it is immaterial which, for the two are one. 
Creation is itself redemption, and redemption is itself cre- 
ation. And the end of this long historic process, begin- 
ning we know not when, to be ended we know not when, 
is this: that God may be all in all. Not only in all, but 
the all in the all; that he may be the life in all life, the 
beauty in all the beauty, the glory in all the glory, the 
fullness that fills all things with himself; that he may be 
the only substance, and everything else phenomena ; that 
he may be the reality, and all things else manifestations of 
that reality. But it is notso now. All life is not divine. 
Whatever is, is not right. There is a life separated from 
God, divorced from him—a life in which he is not. He is 
not the all in all to-day; he is going to be in some to- 
morrow. 

The earlier conceptions represent God as sitting apart 
from the world, as a person whose personality separates 
him from all else. So he is represented as creating the 
world as an artificer; it is his handiwork; his hands reach 
out and fashion it, and whea it is done, it is apart from 
him—something he has created, it is trve, but something 
in which he is not anymore. He has built it as an archi- 
tect builds a temple, and has gone about his business 
building other temples, and that first one stands as the 
manifestation of what he did once; or as an artist paints 
a picture and sends it from his studio, and then sets himself 
to painting other pictures. He has put something of 
himself into the picture, it is true, but still the picture has 
gone; it has an independent existence; the artist as a 
man is no more in it. So God is thought to have fashioned 
the world—made it as his handiwork—sat down, as a 
carpenter with his tools, and built it—turned the world in 
his lathe—woven the grass in a loom. Similarly, God in 
relation to men is conceived as sitting apart from them 
and being independent ofthem. This personality separates 
him from them. He is a king, and they are his subjects ; 
he is in his palace on his throne, and they in the city or 
the distant province; he issues his law, tells us what we 
must do and what we must not do, watches to see whether 
we do it, then sends after us, brings us before his judg- 
ment-bar, calls the witnesses, asks for our defense; if it 
be true that we have violated that law which is external to 
us, he inflicts an external penalty; if, on the other hand, 
we have obeyed it, he offers an external reward. He 
makes a crown and puts it upon our brow, fetches a robe 
and puts it upon us, lets us into an external heaven, lets 


1 Sermon preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, 
October 7, 1894. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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us walk on gold and go through pearly gates. But in all 
this he is external to us, as he is external to the thing he. 
has made. In other words, to put it theologically for a 
moment, the conception of creation has been mechanical, 
and the conception of government has been forensic. 
Now, from the very earliest days the Hebrew prophets 
thought along other lines, though not clearly, not with abso- 
lute and undeviating regularity. Even in that old poem of 
creation, which, whatever be its date, is one of the older 
psalms of the Bible—even in that, God is not represented 
as building the world, turning the world in a lathe, weav- 
ing the world in a loom, hammering the world together as 
in a carpenter’s shop. God speaks, and it is done. The 
world is an utterance that goes forth from his mouth; it 
still is a part of himself; it is an expression of his own per- 
sonality. As an orator speaks, and by his speech enkindles 
in his audience the enthusiasm which he has in himself, 
and that enthusiasm in other hearts is still his, so God 
speaks, and out of the very oratory of God the world 
springs up. The world is God’s oration, set in type it is 
true, but still God’s oration ; and the breath, the enthusi- 
asm, the love, the strength, the power of God, pulsates in 
it; God is in it. The Hebrew prophets do not go over 
into the Oriental conception of a God that simply is the 
All, and therefore no God at all. Never that. They never 
imply that God is the world; nor, on the other hand, that 
he has simply made the world ; but their conception is, as 
one of our own writers has said in the beautiful title of a 
beautiful book—‘“‘ God in His World.” That is the mes- 
sage of the Hebrew prophets. They lay stress upon 
his personality. He is a King, he is a Shepherd, 
he is a Father, he is a Friend; he is represented some- 
times even in human form, and continually by illustra- 
tions drawn from human passions. He is never repre- 
sented as a great Energy—you have to go to Herbert 
Spencer for that ; never as a Tendency—you have to go 
to Matthew Arnold for that: but as a living God, a Person, 
with a pulsating life, some one you can know, some one 
you can love. That is one side, and yet along with that 
is the other side. This Person, this infinite and eternal 
One, is not represented as sitting apart from the creation 
and making it, launching it as a man launches a ship, nor 
as sitting apart from men and ruling over them as a king 
rules over his subjects, but as a Person who stays in the 
world he has made, and dwells among the men whom he 
has made and whom he is making. So when, in the earlier 
period of the Hebrew history, Solomon has reared the tem- 
ple to God, in the very beginning of his prayer of dedica- 
tion he disavows the idea that God can be localized. So, 
a little later, Isaiah says, “‘ The heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee,” and yet “Thou dwellest in the heart of 
every contrite one.” So, still a little later, the Psalmist— 
in a psalm attributed to David, but the later scholars do 
not think David wrote it—the Psalmist expresses this 
fact still more clearly: “Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, thou art there; if I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even 
the night shall be light about me.’ Yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as the day: 
the darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” Both 
ideas are here commingled—the idea of personality, a God 
that looks, sees, follows, guides, protects ; and then, on 
the other hand, the idea of an immanent God, a God every- 
where, a God in hell, a God in heaven, in the remote parts 
of the sea, in the far east, in the far west, in the night, in the 
light, everywhere, a universal Person, a universal Presence. 
And more and more science itself, so far as science 
gropes along the pathway that leads toward God, points 
to this same conclusion. Polytheism would to-day be im- 


possible in any part of the world where science has made 
any advance: for science has established the unity of the 
universe ; it has established this, that behind all the various 
phenomena that to the superficial vision seem contradictory, 
So we have that 


there is one single, inseparable force. 
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phrase of Herbert Spencer, ‘“‘ Amid all the mysteries by 
which we are surrounded, nothing is more certain than.that 
we are ever in the presence ”—2m the presence—it is almost 
the same phrase as in this One Hundred and Thirty-ninth 
Psalm—*“ ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.” Not energies—one, 
one! We turn the telescope to the star blazing in the far- 
off distance, and analyze it there; and we learn that the 
laws of chemistry are the same there and here. We turn 
our microscope upon the drop of water and examine it, and 
our examination shows the same laws in the infinitely little 
as in the infinitely great. Science points to a Someone that 
is in all things ; and in this science confirms the Word of 
God. So do the poets—the orthodox poets and the heter- 
odox poets. First we read from the orthodox: “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard. Their line 
is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” The poet sees God and the glory of 
God in nature. And then we turn to the heterodox poet, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and read the same testimony : 

Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn ; 

Our noontide is Thy gracious dawn; 

Our rainbow arch Thy mercy’s sign ; 

All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine. 

That is why God is not the All in all—sin. And that 
is the damnable thing about sin. Not that it disturbs the 
individual ; not even that it sets man against his fellow- 
man; not even that it undermines the foundations of 
government and brings it down in ruin; not merely that it 
enters households and brings tears of sorrow where there 
should be tears of joy. Bad as these things are, worse 
than all is this: that sin shuts God out, while everywhere 
else in his universe he is welcome. I said a few moments 
ago that creation and redemption are the same thing. 
God is making a universe—doing it to-day as he did it in 
those days of creation—making the grass and the trees and 
the rocks and the rivers by the same processes by which he 
has made them for we know not how many cycles, and mak- 
ing men and women—for the highest creation is not the 
flower, the material thing ; it is not even the bird that has 
some semblance of liberty—no, it is a living soul that can 
let God in or can shut God out. The sublimest and most 
awful power that man exercises over himself or his fellows 
is this: it is not merely that he may reach up into the 
heavens and draw down the lightning and harness it, not 
merely that he may make a traveling bridge to span the 
Atlantic Ocean, not merely that he can master the air as 
he has mastered the earth and the sea; it is this: that he 
can let God in and can shut God out. It is impossible 
that he should be able to do the one and not be able to 
do the other. If a man is able to do right, he is able to 
do wrong ; for right is the choice of right by one who can 
choose to do the wrong. Virtue is the resistance of the 
will to a temptation to do the thing which the conscience 
has forbidden; but there can be no temptation and no 
resistance if the man has no power to do the evil thing. 
And so, after God had started the world, he started to make 
out of a clod of the earth a creature that should be en- 
dowed with his life, that should have power to choose the 
right, and therefore power to choose the wrong ; that should 
have power to be pure, and therefore power to be impure ; 
that should have power to love, and therefore power to be 
selfish ; that should have the power of kindliness and ser- 
vice, and therefore the power of ambition and hate. This 
is what God is doing ; he is in every flower, he is in every 
storm, he is in every sunset, but he is not in every human 
heart—not yet, not yet. 

The history of the progress of mankind is not merely the 
history of the struggle of men toward a nobler ideal; it is 
the history of the endeavor of God to make sons of God ; 
it is the history of the endeavor of God to make free moral 
agents who have power to choose the wrong and do choose 
the right. You have seen the Boehm flute, with all its 
varied keys, and have seen the artist play upon it, his 
fingers handling those keys with wonderful skill, and every 
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key answering to every finger-touch. God takes a human soul 
and tries to teach the keys to finger themselves, tells them 
how to play, and leaves them to do their own playing. He 
breathes into the human soul, and leaves it toform its own 
music. The breath is God’s, the utterance is man’s. You 
have a Sunday-school class, little boys of five or six years 
old, or, in a mission school, boys or girls that have had no 
home training. They have not any notion of class order 
or honor. They have not any notion of anything except 
doing what they like, and you sometimes get discouraged ; 
it has taken you a year even to get any hoid upon them, 
any influence over them. What are you trying to do? You 
are trying to put yourself into those little boys and girls, 
to mold them to your thought; you are trying, not merely 
to keep them in order—that is easy—you are trying to make 
them rule themselves, to inspire in them the sense of honor, 
of purity, of truth, of cleanliness, to make them self-govern- 
ng men and women. What you are trying to do with your 
four or five little boys God is trying to do in all this world 
—breathing himself into men and women, teaching them 
how to rule themselves, making them sons of God. He is 
already in the all, but he is rot yet the All in the all. 
There is no place in nature where God is not. The 
glory of the flower is the glory of God. All the 
exquisite notes of music that have sounded throughout 
time have been the music of God breathing through the 
musician. And, equally, God is in all human life. There 
is not a heroic deed on the battle-field that God is not in 
it; there is not a sense of honor in commercial life that 
God has not inspired it; there is not a desire in the lawyer 
or the judge to see justice done, not an endeavor on the 
part of any merchant so to conduct his business that it 
shall be beneficent to the community that God is not work- 
ing through that lawyer or that merchant for the commu- 
nity. You go into a cathedral, stand under its roof, listen 
to its music, look upon its kneeling devotees, and your 
heart thrills with the sense of the presence of God in that 
holy place ;, or you stand here, as we did a few moments 
ago, and sing that beautiful hymn of Faber, and your 
heart feels God’s love, and the tears come to your eyes, 
and you say, God is here. Yes! But you may go out to 
one of the poor tenements of London, and may find there 
a workingman who has a wife who for years has been bed- 
ridden and palsied, who cannot even speak one word of 
love to him, who cannot even answer the pressure of his 
hand with her own, who can only look her love out of her 
eyes, and he is father and husband and housekeeper and 
laundry-maid and everything, and, to one visiting him, 
he says, I am the happiest man in London, God is there 
working his love into a human heart. You see the little 
child kneeling by the mother and repeating after her, “Our 
Father which art in heaven,” and the tears of a sacred 
memory spring to your own eyes, and you say, “ God is 
by that cradle.” But out on the railroad track there is the 
engineer with his hand on the throttle, and he knows in 
five minutes they will be beset by robbers on the road, 
and he waits there and receives the shot into his right 
arm. God is standing with his hand on that throttle. The 
babe’s love looking into the mother’s eyes, the boy’s love 
inspiring loyal friendship with his comrade in the school, 
the husband’s love guarding the wife, the wife’s love nurs- 
ing and filling the husband with aspiration, the mother’s 
love poured out in life-service for her child, the patriot’s 
love gladly sacrificing all for country, the love that comforts 
the mother as she stands by the green grave of the loved 
one and wipes away the tears from her eyes, and puts 
new hope into her heart—-these are but voices that speak 
the love of God, these lights are reflections of his sunlight. 
You know this world is thought to revolve, like all the 
worlds, in a diffusive ether that no man ever saw, but every 
color on every flower is the reflection of that ether as its 
waves strike upon the earth. No man hath seen God at 
any time, but every note of purity and truth and goodness 
and love, every color of love—and how many its colors 
are !—is the reflection of the universal God. We are 
wrapped in the arms of God’s everlasting love, and by and 
by he will accomplish his work, and He that is the All in 
nature and the All in some few hearts will be the All in all. 
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Most of our churches are suffering because 
there are two kinds of work which need to 
be done, and ability is usually given to a min- 
ister to lead in the doing of but one of them. All are familiar 
with the distinction between preaching and executive ability, and 
these gifts are seldom combined in the same person; but the 
result is not very harmful, because the effect of inspiring preach- 
ing is usually to start individual activity. But theye is another 
kind of work more foreign to those in whom executive gifts pre- 
dominate than to those who are chiefly preachers. We can best 
define our meaning by illustrating. In most churches are many 
young men who have insensibly drifted from all but a nominal 
connection with the Church. Their lives, if not openly sinful, 
are, to say the least, not Christian. They may attend service 
and they may not. What they need is some one who will follow 
them up, enter into conversation with them, draw from them 
their intellectual and spiritual difficulties, and, most of all, brother 
them back into the Church and to the places of usefulness and 
power which wait for them. In the nature of the case, this is 
. something which it is impossible for the pastor of a large church 
to do. He may realize the need, but he has not the time at his 
disposal. Between the funerals, the weddings, the various meet- 
ings in his own church, what is exacted by the fellowship of the 
churches, and special imperative calls, there is hardly time for 
the study essential to growth. As a result, the young men who, 
if reached at all, must be reached by personal effort, gradually 
drift away from the Church and from vital spiritual life. - The 
‘‘one-man ministry” is responsible for much of this evil, but a 
two-man ministry, in which one preaches and teaches and the 
other devotes himself chiefly to the work of organization, would 
be no remedy. Before much attention is given to organization 
for work there should be such a watch and service of individuals 
as would make organization spontaneous and almost independ- 
ent of pastoral supervision. Just now, after the work of the 
pulpit, there is no field so important as that of ministering to 
young men, many of whom are already in the churches—but 
not of them. They are practically left to themselves. The 
Society of Christian Endeavor does not reach them; neither 
does the Young Men’s Christian Association. They can be 
reached only by some one superior to them intellectually and 
spiritually, who yet has all the instincts of a brother, and who 
will be patient and wise enough to go to them individually. 
That seems to us the most neglected department of Christian 
work. Men trained for such service are more needed than per- 
sons to organize societies and work the churches in the interests 
of charities, however important these charities may be. 


The Rev. Frederick S. Root, pas- 
tor of the Park Congregational 
Church of Hartford, has just re- 
signed, under circumstances of more than ordinary interest. The 
church is the one of which the late Dr. Burton was pastor, and 
before him Dr. Bushnell. It is located in the center of the city, 
away from the homes of the people, but in the midst of a large 
floating population. Under Mr. Root’s ministry there has been 
a decided addition to the working force of the church, but he 
feels that it is not needed where it is if the work is to be along 
traditional lines. He has urged the adoption of what are known 
as “institutional” methods. The majority of his church evi- 
dently do not agree with him. The result has been his resigna- 
tion, which is conveyed in a letter so courteous and temperate 
in its tone as to indicate that, in the midst of differences concern- 
ing method, no unfortunate personalities have arisen. The Park 
Church has recently had a bequest, which made the pastor feel 
that the time was peculiarly opportune for enlargement along 
those lines which would enable the church to reach classes now 
greatly neglected. In commenting on this action of Mr. Root 
the papers cf Hartford strongly commend his spirit and pur- 
pose, and earnestly urge that he be recalled to the pulpit; and, 
if that is impossible, that steps be taken to realize his plans in 
some other way. This seems to us to be only another 
example of a man of wider vision who asks what work needs to 
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be done, rather than what has been done. And that question 
must be asked in all places if the Church would retain its influ- 
ence. Communities change, and circumstances vary. No 
church can do its best work if it asks what will please a select 
few who do not very much need it, and overlocks the fact that 
it exists in the community, as Dr. Parkhurst once put it, “ not 
to coddle saints but to convert sinners.” We cannot speak 
with special reference to the Park Church in Hartford, but we 
do believe that the principle for which Mr. Root stands is one 
which needs constant and increasing emphasis. The inquiry 
should not be, What has been? but, What will best do the work 
that is needed now? 


A few weeks ago we devoted a paragraph 
to the various college settlements among 
the poor in our great cities, and a few 
months ago gave an account of a missionary settlement soon to 
be started in Bombay by young women of Newnham and Girton 
Colleges in Cambridge, England. We have just learned about 
another and perhaps still more unique settlement which has 
just been started among the mountains of North Carolina. It 
is located about three miles distant from Asheville, and the object 
of the founder is to work among the mountaineers, to supple- 
ment in every possible way the work of a neighboring chapel 
and district school usually open for four months of the year; to 
provide a library and reading-room for the community; to open 
clubs and classes for the children as well as their fathers and 
mothers, and to reach the homes of the mountaineers as can 
be done only by living among the people. The home of the 
settlement is a log cabin of somewhat larger proportions and 
better construction than the one-roomed, windowless cabins of 
the mountaineers in the vicinity. The founder of this work is 
Miss Susan Guion Chester, a graduate of Vassar, and a member 
of the College Settlements Association. She, with one or more 
friends and helpers, proposes to live in that log cabin, and they 
hope to enlist the support of many Northern people who are 
each year attracted to Asheville. Miss Chester has made a 
thorough study of the city settlements and their methods, and she 
will follow as far as possible the general plan of thé other social 
settlements. The religious side, however, will be more strongly 
emphasized than is necessary where churches are more common. 
Especial attention will also be given to the home life, in order 
that it may be an example to other homes in the neighborhood, 
showing the people how their homes may be improved and 
made more beautiful. This is a unique movement, and suggests 
one way in which the terrible heathenism of many of our coun- 
try districts may be modified and new and better conditions in- 
troduced. The multiplication of such settlements would do much 
to solve the pressing problem of those regions of New England 
and the Middle States which are gradually becoming unable to 


support religious services because of the changes in the popula- 
tion. 


A Log-Cabin 
College Settlement 


At length the future course of Dr. Talmage 
seems to be determined. It is now officially 
announced that (as briefly noted last week) 
the services which he began in the old Academy of Music in 
New York last Sunday will be continued, and that to those ser- 
vices he expects to give the rest of his life. We believe that 
his decision is a wise one. The auditorium is large and well 
adapted for his special work. There he will gather throngs of 
the common people ; he will be unhampered by any mistakes of 
the past, and we shall be very much surprised if his best work 
is not done in this new field. 


Dr. Talmage 


One of the most spiritually suggestive 
preachers in the Baptist denomina- 
tion in the United States is Dr. A.J. 
Gordon, of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church in Boston. Dr. 
Gordon is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as a preacher 
and an author. On the 26th of December the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate in Boston was celebrated. In the after- 
noon a reception was held, when hosts of friends came to offer 
their congratulations. Later a supper was served in the vestry, 


Dr. Gordon’s 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


at which not only members of the church and friends of the 
pastor, but distinguished members of his own denomination and 
those who brought fraternal greetings from other churches, were 
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present. In the evening appropriate services were held in the 
auditorium. Dr. Gordon’s own bymn, “ My Jesus, I Love Thee,” 
was rendered, and friends spoke their cordial appreciation of the 
man and his work. Among those who took part were Dr. G. C. 
Lorimer, Dr. Murdoch, Dr. E. B. Webb, Dr. Hovey, of Newton 
Seminary, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, and Joseph Cook. The value 
of Dr. Gordon’s ministry is generally recognized, and a host of 
others besides those present at that meeting unite in extending 
their congratulations to the pastor, and to the church which he 
has served so long and well. 


Few churches or charities in New 
The Amity Baptist Church York City are doing a larger 

work with limited means than that 
established by Dr. Williams during the anti-slavery agitation 
before the war, and now carried forward by his son in the same 
spirit that inspired the father. When Dr. Williams died, in 
1885, the church, which had been kept alive by his unpaid work, 
and which had not recruited new members during his extreme 
old age, seemed destined to die. But his son, Leighton Will- 
iams, was ready to take up the ministry with the apparent 
prospect of simply continuing the father’s sacrifices. This pros- 
pect has in one sense been realized, but the cause has gone for- 
ward successfully, and there is a bright outlook for the future. 
While the first aim of the church has been to secure the con- 
version of individuals, its co-ordinate aim has been the upbuild- 
ing of a society which shall extend the rule of Christ to all 
departments of social, industrial, and civic life. To this end 
the church has been a week-day and an all-day institution. 
Besides Sunday-schools and missionary societies and Christian 
Endeavor Societies, it has an industrial school, a kindergarten, 
a dispensary, an employment bureau, is the headquarters of the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom and of the Workingwomen’s 
Society, and by its Conferences on municipal needs has done 
much to formulate a programme upon which the Christian senti- 
ment and the labor-reform sentiment of the city may unite and 
become one. All this work, employing two pastors, is being 
carried on with $6,000 a year. As the congregation supporting 
it, though growing, is still small, we gladly bring its needs to the 
attention of a larger public, hoping that those who appreciate 
churches which carry on progressive work may help the men 
who are giving their lives to it so devotedly and so successfully. 


Relici The December number of “ The 
eligious Papers a: 2 ; 

is the IS Ri ” mye 

. . article by Dr. Theodore L. 

te bit te on “ Journalism in the Methodist 
Church.” He estimates that this Church has invested in its peri- 
odical press, exclusive of buildings and equipment, $2,500,000, 
and that the combined circulation of the weeklies is 250,000. 
Every four years the General Conference elects the editors of 
the “ Christian Advocate ” (New York), the “ Western Christian 
Advocate ” (Cincinnati), the “ Northwestern Christian Advocate” 
(Chicago). the “ Central Christian Advocate” (St. Louis), the 
« Pittsburg Christian Advocate,” the ‘“‘ Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate ” (Syracuse), the “California Christian Advocate” (San 
Francisco). Dr. J. M. Buckley, at the New York office, and 
Dr. Arthur Edwards, at Chicago, have held their places for nearly 
twenty years. Among the more prominent editors after those 
mentioned are Drs. Charles Parkhurst, D. H. Moore, C. W. 
Smith. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbert is editor of the various Sunday- 
school periodicals, Dr. L. F. Berry of the “ Epworth Herald,” 
and Dr. W. V. Kelly of the “Methodist Review.” All these 
editors are responsible to the Annual Conference for the conduct 
of their papers and for their general policy. The management 
of the journals is largely intrusted to the book agents. The 
influence of the denominational press in the Methodist Church 
is. perhaps stronger than in any other denomination, with the 
possible exception of the Baptist. Many persons take the 
Methodist papers and no others. The membership of the Church 
is so great that it naturally contains large numbers who, when 
they have read their denominational papers, have neither time 
nor inclination for further reading. Several of these periodicals 
are of very high order; the “Christian Advocate,” in New 
York, which is our nearest neighbor, is edited with great ability, 
and always has a varied and valuable list of contributors 
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A few weeks ago, in commenting 
A Letter from Dr. Riggs ona recent appeal of the Ameri- 
can Board, mention was made of 
the great service of Dr. Elias Riggs, and the possibility that his 
greatest work might fail for lack of funds. He is one of the 
editors of a paper in the Bulgarian language which has a larger 
circulation than any other paper published in Turkey in any 
language, and he is engaged in the preparation of a commentary 
which is likely to be of the greatest value in missionary work. 
Both of these are imperiled from lack of funds. Dr. Riggs has 
written recently to the rooms of the Board a letter which is full 
of interest and pathos. He refers to his old age, and the fact 
that it would not be best for him to engage in any other work 
because of his advanced years. The whole letter is full of the 
spirit of trust and consecration which has so long characterized 
the ministry of this nobleman. He greatly hopes that, as the 
result of the appeal of the Board, or at least by special subscrip- 
tions, they may not be compelled to suspend the publication of 
the paper, which is doing so much good, or of the commentary, 
which is so sorely needed by Christian workers in that country, 
where such works are beyond the reach of most who are called 
to preach the Gospel. We have not been asked to make an 
appeal in behalf of Dr. Riggs, but we cannot refrain from saying 
that one who has been so long in the service ought not to be 
permitted to see his final work fail for lack of the comparatively 
slight assistance which is necessary for the carrying on of the 
blessed ministry to which his long and useful life has been 
devoted. 


The Darkest England The report of Mr. Bramwell Booth 
Work concerning the “ Darkest England” 
movement for 1894 has some features 

which are peculiar and noteworthy. It is prefaced by com- 
mendatory letters from men as far apart as Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mr. Labouchere, the one an intensely evangelistic Church- 
man, and the other, we believe, an agnostic. To both of these 
men Mr. Booth sent proof-sheets of the report, and both express 
their sense of the genuine value of the service performed by the 
Army. From the report we cull a few facts. London contains 
100,000 paupers, 30,000 abandoned: women, 33,000 homeless 
adults, and 35,000 slum children; 10,000 new criminals are 
added yearly. Misdirected charity does much to keep up the 
army of loafers. The report says: “ The most utterly hopeless 
specimen of man yet discovered or evolved is the constant hearer 
of goody-goody addresses and the habitual recipient of hot 
victuals for which he does nothing but lie.” The Darkest Eng- 
land scheme has 5,400 homeless men and women in its Shelters 
every night. The report notes that, whereas 546 persons during 
the last year were charged before the London magistrates with 
offenses committed in the casual wards, the Army, dealing with 


the same class of men, did not have to prosecute a single case. - 


The food depots of the Army during ten months distributed 
two and one-half million meals. Connected with the refuges are 
seven labor factories in which there are always employed about 
1,000 men and 250 women. The Army officers well understand 
the ways of those who will not work. An important part of the 
report deals with work carried on among criminals, and urges 
the extension of a system by which beginners in crime, instead 
of being sentenced to a prison, should be handed over to a 
Home, such as those provided by the Army, to come up for judg- 
ment when called on, the sentence being wiped out on a favor- 
able report. The Farm Colony during the year has been suc- 
cessful, not only in providing for a large number out of work, 
but also in realizing a profit of several hundred pounds out of 
its agricultural operations. The report closes with elaborate 
balance-sheets covering the full operations of the scheme. The 
methods may not be the wisest in every respect, but we doubt 
if any more honest or efficient efforts are being made for the 
elevation of the outcast classes than those of the Salvation 
Army. Those who are doing nothing in this direction should be 
the last to criticise; and yet not long ago we heard a minister, in 
the presence of many others, question the honesty of General 
Booth. He ought to have known that no reports of any branch 
of work are more carefully audited by more experienced ac- 
countants than those of the Salvation Army. 


xe 
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Books and Authors 


A Life Worth Living * 


To the life of Frances Power Cobbe, told by herself, the 
pleasantest of all prefaces is Miss Cobbe’s own portrait. 


Her face tells its own story of struggle and achieve- 
ment throughout a long and busy life. The succeeding 
pages but confirm the impressions given by the portrait. 
Miss Cobbe frankly confesses that there is in these vol- 
umes a good deal of what might be called “old woman’s 
gossip ” concerning many interesting men and women with 
p ssi she has associated. It is precisely this gossip, 
always harmless and of a high order, that gives to the 
autobiography half its charm and value. The other half 
lies in the worth of the autobiography itself. Considering 
this latter aspect first, we find it to be the true history of a 
woman’s existence as seen from within ; and not this alone 
—it has a special interest as representing the powers and 
limitations of a woman in the era now closing. As Miss 
Cobbe well says, the world when she entered it was a dif- 
ferent place from the world which she must shortly quit. 
Markedly true is this as regards the position in it both 
of women and of any persons holding heterodox opin- 
ions. Hence, Miss Cobbe has been not inaptly described 
as tht oldest New Woman now living. The keynote of 
these volumes and of this lovely life is one of cheer, and 
the world is thus better because Miss Cobbe has lived in 
it. We cannot resist the good humor and good temper of 
this jolly Irish woman who seems to have in her nothing 
of the acidulous nor of the fanatical qualities which distin- 
guish some other women reformers. Long before she 
became a reformer there were phases in her life which 
have much suggestiveness in them as applied to other 
lives in this latter day. She tells us that no man ever 
asked her to share his lot, but she aptly adds that she 
has never yet met the man whom she would wish to 
accept as a life companion. Her family lived in a spacious 
country residence in the County of Dublin, and the early 
chapters of the autobiography give us an attractive ac- 
count of home life. Finally she was sent to a high school 
in London, and the description of this institution, like that 
of Dotheboys Hall in “ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ought to in- 
spire the young people of to-day with a proper gratitude 
for their present school privileges. Miss Cobbe tells many 
amusing stories of the relative value to the institution of 
morals and music, the latter coming first, then deportment, 
then drawing and modern languages, while practical studies 
such as the three R’s brought up the rear—and yet not 
quite, because morals and religion were left to bring up 
the extreme rear. After getting out of this “ finishing 
school,” Miss Cobbe of course found that she had every- 
thing to learn. She was brave and patient enough to 
tackle her history and Greek with a thoroughness which 
stood her in good stead later on. 

The Cobbe family were rigid disciplinarians as to religious 
observances. From the first no opportunity was lost of 
impressing the child with belief in God, immortality, 
duty, and salvation, all perfected, of course, according to 
the tenets of Claphamism. She had, as Tertullian says, a 
spirit naturally Christian, Under a wooden theology, how- 
ever, her childish faith became overcast with doubt when 
she was but twelve years old, while at seventeen, when she 
fancied herself “converted,” skepticism assailed her 
anew. It is a pathetic soul-history that we read in these 
pages. The conflict of literalism with spiritual verities 
was in those times a far more disheartening one than it is 
to-day. Miss Cobbe slowly emerged from Protestantism 
into Theism, and it was her fortune to find in Theodore 
Parker a great spiritual strength. Her natural optimism 
and unselfishness asserted themselves at this trying period 
in the endeavor to build up some kind of refuge for those 
who, like herself, had been driven from the conventional 
faiths. It was a second good fortune, at this juncture, to 
stumble upon Kant’s “ Metaphysics of Ethics,” and its 
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perusal influenced all her later life. Its immediate result 
was an essay from her upon the “Theory of Intuitive 
Morals.” She then settled herself at Bristol, having deter- 
mined to devote herself to philanthropic work there. This 
part of the book is inspiring reading, and we understand 
better how English reformatories and workhouses and 
ragged schools have been improved. Through this prac- 
tical work Miss Cobbe advanced to the great, crying need 
of her time, described so well in her paper on “ Friendless 
Girls and How to Help Them.” She would not only help 
them to proper protection and comfort, but she would help 
them to political enfranchisement. The story of her work 
in this direction, and also in the anti-vivisection crusade, 
is too fresh in the minds of every one to be dwelt upon 
here. For the first of these movements only John Stuart 
Mill has done more. The influence of Miss Cobbe’s work 
upon her own religious faith is deeply interesting. We 
cannot describe this more succinctly than by mentioning 
that book of destructive criticism, “‘ Broken Lights,” pub- 
lished in 1864, and that book of constructive criticism, 
“ Dawning Lights,” published in 1868. 

The second charm of the book, namely, its reminiscences 
of many celebrated folk, will attract readers who are moved 
more objectively than subjectively. It would be a satis- 
faction to quote Miss Cobbe’s comment upon such friends 
of hers as Dr. Martineau, Cardinal Manning, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Charles Darwin, Dean Stanley, Canon Liddon, the 
Brownings, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Colenso, John Stuart Mill, 
Charles Kingsley, John Tyndall, Sir Henry Maine, Car- 
lyle, Froude,.and others. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, however, of printing Sir Charles Lyell’s remark to 
Miss Cobbe, scouting the idea that evolution involved the 
survival of the best as well as of the fittest: 


Suppose you had been living in Spain three hundred years 
ago, and had had a sister who was a perfectly commonplace 
person, and believed everything she was told. Well, your sister 
would have been happily married, and had a numerous progeny, 
and that would have been the survival of the fittest. But you 
would have been burnt at an aufo-da-fé, and there would have 
been .an end of you. You would have been unsuited to your 
environment. There! That’s evolution! Good-by! 


Or Miss Cobbe’s own first impression of Matthew Arnold : 


He had a strong, dark face, a low forehead, and hair parted 
in the middle, the large, loose mouth of an orator, and a manner 
quite unique—as if he were gently looking down on the follies 
of mortality from the superior altitudes of Olympus or perhaps of 
Parnassus. . . . We are all familiar with a certain tone of lofty 
superiority common to Roman Catholics and Anglicans in deal- 
ing with Dissenters of all classes—the tone, no doubt, in which 
the priests of On talked of Moses when he led the Israelitish 
schism in the wilderness. It comes naturally to everybody who 
stands serenely on the old paths and watches those who walk 
below, or strive to find new ways through the jungle of poor 
human thoughts. 


Or her first impression of Tennyson : 


He sat for a long time over my fire and talked of poetry; of 
the share melodious words ought to have in it; of the hateful- 
ness of scientific cruelty, against which he was going to write, 
and of the new and dangerous phases of thought then apparent. 
Much that he said on the latter subject was, I think, crystallized 
in his “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years Later.” After he had risen 
to go, and I had followed him to the stairs, I returned to my 
room and said from my heart, “ Thank God!” The great poem 
which had been so much to me for half a lifetime was not 
spoiled; the man and the poet were one. Nothing that I had 
now seen or heard of him in the flesh jarred with what I had 
known of him in the spirit. 


Her estimate of these personages does not always tally 
with the popular one; indeed, our own does not after 
reading many of the letters from them to Miss Cobbe. 
Her own thorough study, her own experience of the evils 
and the worth of the civilization half a century ago, her. 
own religious struggles and conquests, her own practical 
work in the world—all these fitted her to become the 
trusted friend of many workers in many fields. To the 


hosts of humbler friends whom she has helped with such 
rare tact, courage, and perseverance, she appeals by as 
great a power; she has never known how to patronize 
such people, and her work for them has never been sensa- 
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tional in character. Hers has been a life the narration of 
which we commend to all our readers. It will be of help 
from many standpoints, It is, indeed, a fine mood, when 
one comes to life’s end, to be able to say, as does Miss 
Cobbe, that, though believing in a higher existence here- 
after, she would gladly accept the permission to run her 
earthly race once more. ‘“ Even the retrospect of my life 
in these volumes has been a pleasure: a chewing of the 
cud of memories—mostly sweet, none very bitter—while I 
lie still a little while in the sunshine, ere the soon-closing 


night.” 
% 


The Friends have given to American literature two writers 
whose names are likely to survive for many a year to come— 
Woolman and Whittier. As a rule, however, artists have not 
come out of their ranks. The attitude of the Friend toward 
the world, while it may not repress, is certainly not stimulating 
to the artistic spirit. Quaker Poems, compiled by Charles 
Francis Jenkins, would surprise one by its size if it were written 
exclusively by Friends; but-it is a volume of verse relating to 
the Society of Friends rather than produced by it, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that the beautiful serenity, the elevation 
of spirit, and the general kindliness and repose of the Quaker 
nature have found many expressions at the hands of the greater 
and lesser poets. In looking through the list of poems which 
opens this volume one is surprised to find so many names of 
sufficient note to inspire the writing of verse, although one is 
not surprised to find so many places, times, seasons, and occa- 
sions connected with the life of the Friends which have proved 
suggestive and stimulating to the makers of verse. The leading 
contributors to this volume are Whittier, Longfellow, Words- 
worth, Lucy Larcom, Lamb, Southey, Bayard Taylor, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and Samuel B. Parsons. The volume is well 
printed, and contains a number of interesting illustrations, por- 
traits, and sketches. (John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Mr. Eugene Field has the happy faculty of touching the heart 
of his subject, and therefore the heart of his readers. His 
range is not wide, but within it he has a distinct and beautiful 
talent. His poems of childhood have gone home, not only to 
the hearts of the children, but to the heart of the country as 
well, and he is one of the few contributors to that genuine litera- 
ture of childhood which expresses ideas from the standpoint of 
the child, and does not write about children from the standpoint 
of their elders. In this respect, as in others, Mr. Field is an 
original and first-hand writer, whose claims for consideration are 
too many and too considerable to be presented in this brief 
notice. His latest volume, Love-Songs of Childhood, is daintily 
made} like its predecessors, and contains’ some of the most 
tender and charming things which have yet appeared in 
American verse. It is a. veritable leaf out of the heart and 
mind of childhood, and that is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed upon a book of its class. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The Cambridge edition of the Complete Poetical Works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, like its predecessor, the uniform 
edition of Longfellow, is a model of a complete edition in a single 
volume. It is based on the original Riverside edition, for which 
the poet furnished introductions and head-notes, and in many 
cases revised the text, deciding himself upon the earlier poems 
to be preserved, and on the classification of all the poems. This 
volume, therefore, contains the entire text in its authoritative and 
final form, printed from clear type, in double columns, on paper 
of good quality, the whole substantially bound, and yet making 
a volume not too large for comfortable reading. The price is 
two dollars. Mr. Scudder furnishes a brief and carefully written 
biographical sketch, the title-page is decorated with an excellent 
picture of the poet’s home at Amesbury, and a very satisfactory 
portrait of the poet serves as a frontispiece. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


One of the most inspiring of recent books is Mr. Orison Swett 
Marden’s Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Difficul- 
ties. Its scope is very well described by its title, and still 
more completely by its sub-title, “A Book of Inspiration and 
Encouragement to all who are: Struggling for Self-Elevation 
along the Paths of Knowledge and Duty.” Under such sub- 
jects as “ Man and the Opportunity,” “ Boys with No Chance,” 
“ Concentrated Energy,” “The Triumphs of Enthusiasm,” and 
kindred themes, the writer of this volume illustrates, from a 
great range of biographic material, the power of intelligence, 
energy, character, and aspiration to command the highest kinds 
of success. The book is crowded with incident and anecdote, 
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and is a storehouse of inspiring illustration drawn from real life. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued the Poetical Works of- 
Robert Browning in nine volumes. ($20.) The text is the same 
as that contained in the eighteen-volume edition which bears 
the imprint of the same publishers; it was commented upon 
at length in these columns some time ago. It is the definitive 
text of one of the greatest of modern poets. The poems are 
arranged in chronological order, with the dates, and the ninth 
volume contains an appendix of biographical and historical notes, 
with a complete index. This brief statement puts into compact 
form the essential facts about one of the most useful and access- 
ible of the complete editions of Browning. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is, at her best, a very delightful 
writer, with a quality of her own. The dainty little book of 
short essays from her hand which comes from the press of 
Harper & Brothers (New York), under the title 4 Little Eng- 
lish Gallery, contains five studies in portraiture, which, for 
thoroughness, scholarly research, and sound literary form, con- 
stitute a real contribution to literature of this kind. Lady Dan- 
vers, Henry Vaughan, William Hazlitt, Farquhar, Beauclerk, 
and Langton are the persons who sat for their portraits for this 
delightful gallery. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new novel is to be called “ The Seats 
of the Mighty.” 

—Francis II., the last King of Naples, who died the other 
day, was the precious ex-monarch who suggested to Daudet the 
theme of his “ Rois en Exil.” : 

—M. Léo Clarétie having called attention to the fact that the 
real name of the latest French Academician is Housset, M. 
Henri Houssaye acknowledges that his father’s name was 
Housset. When Arséne Houssaye published his first book, 
however, he changed the spelling, and since then made the later 
name so well known that.the other was completely forgotten. 

—aA small volume containing an account of the Bryant cele- 
bration at Cummington, Mass., the poet’s birthplace, will shortly 
be issued by the committee in charge, whose Secretary, Mrs. 
Henrietta Nahmer, may be addressed as above by intending 
subscribers. The speeches and poems are to be illustrated by 
portraits and views, and the book will be sold in two bindings, 
to suit purchasers. 

—* College students of thirty years ago,” says the Springfield 
“ Union,” “ remember with delight the historical lectures deliv- 
ered by Dr. John Lord, whose death has just been announced. 
Before his time history had been a dull study, but he threw the 
glamour of romance over it. As a speaker he was uncouth, his 
voice was raucous, and his gestures ludicrous, but the listener 
soon forgot the lecturer in his lecture. He dealt with all the 
great epochs in history, and his portrayal of famous characters 
was so clear and lifelike that the past was transferred to the 
present, and the listener became a spectator of history as of 
current events.” 

—The announcements of the magazines for 1895 include a 
number of very interesting features. Prominent among these 
will be the history of this country for the last quarter of a 
century, by President Andrews, of Brown University, which 
will appear in the pages of “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and Mr. 
Meredith’s novel “« An Amazing Marriage,” while the chief illus- 
trative feature will be a series of engraved frontispieces contrib- 
uted by the leading American wood-engravers. The notable 
feature of “ The Century” will be, of course, Professor Sloane’s 
“ Life of Napoleon,” which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant biographies and character-studies in our literature. Mr. 
Crawford’s story “Casa Braccio,” which will run until the 
autumn, is one of the most dramatic and powerful stories which 
has yet come from his hand. Probably the feature of the year 
in “ Harper’s Magazine” will be Mr. Thomas Hardy’s story, 
“ Hearts Insurgent,” of which two installments have already 
appeared—a story which promises to take rank with the best work 
of this modern master of fiction. The “ Atlantic ” announces 
a novel by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward ; a series of 
historical papers on “ Virginia and her Neighbors,” by Mr. John 
Fiske ; and sketches of “ New Figures in Literature and Art,” 
a series of papers dealing frankly and dispassionately with the 
men and women who are coming forward into public notice in 
these departments. These features of the different magazines 
are selected from a great number of announcements full of 
interest and variety. It may be said that all the leading maga- 
zines are keeping fully abreast of the times. 


(For list of Books Received see page 69] 
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The Life of Christ 


XXIX.—Sundry Incidents and 
Teachings’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The dates of the incidents and instructions 
which the author of the Bible Study Union 
Lessons has grouped together for our study 
to-day are very uncertain. It is probable, 
indeed I think indubitable, that the instruc- 
tions respecting the end of the world con- 
tained in the close of the seventeenth chapter 
of Luke are to be identified with those given 
by Christ in Jerusalem during the Passion, and 
more fully repeated in Matthew, chapter xxiv. 
The two parables respecting prayer, that of 
the unjust judge and that of the Pharisee and 
the publican, may belong at any time in 
Christ’s ministry, but as they are narrated only 
by Luke, and only Luke gives any consider- 
able account of the Perean ministry, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they belong in 
that epoch. The instructions respecting di- 
vorce and those respecting little children are 
also generally attributed to the same time and 
place. The only fact throwing any light on 
the occasion of the incident respecting the ten 
lepers is in the statement that it occurred as 
Jesus was going to Jerusalem and passing 
along the borders of Samaria and GaliJee—that 
is, from the west to the east, toward the Jor- 
dan, a route, in going from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, frequently taken by the Jews for the 
purpose of avoiding Samaria. 

When a leper was cured, before he could 
be restored to society he was required to 
show himself to the priest, make an offer- 
ing, and be officially pronounced clean. Thus 
Christ’s command to the lepers implied a 
promise of cure; and their acceptance of the 
command was an indication of remarkable 
trust in his word. I do not think that we are 
to suppose that the nine were wholly ungrate- 
ful for the cure which was wrought in them. 
They were commanded by the Jewish law to 
present themselves to the priest, and this com- 
mand had been reinforced by the word of 
Christ. Literal obedience required that they 
should proceed at once to Jerusalem, without 
delay and without turning back. Moreover, 
they may not unnaturally have thought that 
there was some hazard of losing the cure if 
they did not proceed to the priest. This would 
not have been a very reasonable fear, but 
superstition is not reasonable. The contrast 
between the one leper who returned and the 
nine who did not is that between the love 
which disregards the letter of the law in order 
to manifest gratitude, and the obedience which 
adheres to the ritual but disregards the im- 
pulses of love. The Jews adhered to the law 
and forgot their benefactor; the Samaritan 
returned to thank the benefactor, and for the 
time forgot the law; and Christ commended 
the latter. 

As in the parable of the neighbor coming at 
midnight to his friend’s door and asking for 
food, and again in’ the parable of the unjust 
steward (Luke xi., 1-13—xvi., 1-8), Christ illus- 
trates the accessibility of God to prayer by a 
strange contrast. Is prayer of any real use? 
Is it only a kind of spiritual gymnastics by 
which we exercise ourselves? This question 
has been often repeated, and the most ortho- 
dox divines have sometimes taught, or seemed 
to teach, that prayer cannot really influence 
God. Thus Professor Allen, in his life of 
Jonathan Edwards, says of that great divine, 
“ He had already put himself on record to the 
effect that the object of prayer is not to change 
God’s will, but suitably to affect our own hearts 
and so prepare us to receive the blessings we 
ask.” A similar view of prayer will be found 
presented at very considerable length and urged 
with considerable eloquence in one of Theodore 
Parker’s sermons. Now, Christ’s parable re- 
plied to this philosophy by astriking illustration. 
We are able to affect one another ; not merely 
by giving new information, throwing new light, 
urging new and before unrecognized considera- 
tions, but by the direct influence of soul on 
soul. The intensity of desire itself influences. 
It influences even the most obdurate and hard- 





1Bible Study Union Lesson No. 31. Luke xvii., 
11-20—xViii., 8-14; Mark x., 2-16. 


_refuses to take account of the actual 


hearted. That is not a true proocehy which 

acts of 
life, and it is an actual fact of life that spirit 
influences spirit and the desire of one soul 
moves the will of another. If so in human 
relations, why not also and much more in the 
relationship between the human soul and God? 

The kind of character which draws near to 
God, the kind of desire that has influence with 
him, is illystrated in the other parable. The 
Pharisee of this parable is by no means a bad 
man. He would represent pretty well a rea- 
sonably high standard of the religious life as 
it is held to-day. His life is conformed to the 
moral law. He is scrupulous in his observ- 
ance of religious rites, and he gives liberally 
to the support of the Church. But he is sat- 
isfied with himself, and does not really desire 
anything of God, unless it be God’s approba- 
tion, still further to inflate his self-conceit. 
He does not draw so near to God as the 
outcast, ashamed of himself, standing afar off, 
and feeling a great need of divine mercy. 

There is no place here in a paragraph to 
treat the difficult and perplexing subject of 
divorce and Christ’s instructions respecting it. 
I can only remind my readers that it is always 
a mistake to treat Christ’s instructions as if 
they were statute laws. They are the expres- 
sion of great principles, and still more of a 
divine spirit. In the time of Christ, both in 
Palestine and in Rome, the husband might 
dismiss his wife without any trial, as with us 
one may dismiss a domestic. Moses only pro- 
vided that he should give her a statement of the 
reason why she was dismissed, that she might 
not suffer under unjust suspicions. I do not 
affirm that if Christ were living in our day he 
would recognize the right of society, by regular 
judicial proceedings, to decree a divorce for 
any other ground than that of adultery, but it 
is not clear that he might not do so. Only by 
implication can any rules for incorporation in 
civil legislation be deduced from Christ’s in- 
structions here, which are addressed to the 
individual under a very different civilization 
than our own. But the duty for the individual 
is plain. It is always that of patience, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, long-suffering. The rush- 
ing into separation as a quick and easy escape 
from connubial infelicity is clearly against the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching. 

It is clearly impossible, also, to go at any 
length into an exposition of the passage of 
Christ’s blessing little children. I cannot see 
that it throws any light on infant baptism, 
though the propriety of infant baptism has 
sometimes been deduced fromit. But, on the 
other hand, it seems clearly to teach that little 
children belong in Christ’s kingdom, irrespect- 
ive of any parental faith, and certainly irre- 
spective of any act of parental consecration. 
For it is not stated that the children whom 
Christ blessed were brought by their parents, 
much less were blessed for their parents’ sake. 
The little child is God’s by reason of his birth 
and his childhood. Our sin is the greater if, 
by our false teaching or our evil example, we 
lead them away from God, or interpose any 
obstacle between them and God. 


Correspondence 


Another View of the Quakers 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The article in The Outlook of December 1, 1894, on 
Modern Quakerism, while in the main fair, is at the 
same time in someimportant particulars misleading. 
I am a member of the Yearly Meeting that the author 
speaks of as “holding itself aloof from all other 
Friends, even as individuals.” So far as I know, 
there are few, ifany, members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (Orthodox) that do not mingle freely, so- 
cially, with members of any of the other branches. 
The different Meetings do not officially correspond, 
it is true, for reasons well known to members of all 
the different branches, but which would require too 
much space to explain, neither would it be of suffi- 
cient interest tothe general reader. If Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting does not correspond with other Or- 
thodox Yearly Meetings, members move to and from 
it, and certificates of removal are freely issued to 
those leaving and as freely received from those enter- 
ing its borders, and those Friends coming into it in 
this way are considered to all intents and purposes 
to be in as good standing in the Meeting as those 
having always been members. As to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting not being able to “stir in a single 
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direction through fear of open disruption,” it 
not only ‘stirs in a single direction,” but in many, 
and the “different factions ” of which it is made up 
are heard freely on all important questions that come 
before it. And there are few subjects pertaining to 


- the public welfare that do not claim its attention. 


As to each of the different branches considering itself 
the only Society of Friends, if suchis the case, many 
of all those branches are ignorant of the fact. I am 
personally acquainted with members of each, some 
of the most radical, and if there is one of them that 
holds such views, I certainly never heard it. It is 
true, persons not belonging to the Society at all 
often charge them as holding such views, but I repeat, 
I never yet heard a Friend acknowledge it as true. 
There was an article published in ‘‘ The Friend,” an 
organ of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), 
dated 9 mo., 22 and 29, 1894, by Edward Maris, 
a |prominent Friend, in which the writer speaks of 
the “‘ Society being divided sixty-seven years ago.” 
It is the Hicksite separation he alludes to, but he 
nowhere speaks of them as not being entitled to the 
name of “ Friend.” 

An article in the “ United Friend,” also of Phila- 
delphia, but Hicksite, and by a minister of that body 
—Dr. F. T. Haines, of Moorestown, N. J.—the paper 
dated 9 mo., 15, 1894, speaks of both branches indis- 
criminately as Friends. Even if it were true that 
‘“‘ Friends” of each branch of the Society claimed’ 
that its particular branch was the only Society of 
Friends, is that disposition peculiar to Friends? Is 
there any religious society that is clear of just such 
bigotry? I have heard a Catholic priest say that 
there was no Christian Church but his own. I have 
heard an Episcopal clergyman say there was no sal- 
vation for any who did not partake of the Sacrament 
as administered in the Episcopal Church. There 
are Baptists who claim that immersion is the only 
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ordinance of baptism that counts as a means of sal- 
vation. The same may be said of the other denomi- 
nations. True, I don’t believe such bigotry is uni- 
versal in any of the churches named, as ] know mem- 
bers in each that I believe are clear of it, but not 
more so than members of the Society of Friends. 
Friends themselves deplore these divisions in their 
Society, and plainly see theffinal consequence if it 
continues, but the true followers of George Fox do 
not allow any earthly consideration to come between 
them and their adherence to principle; and as long 
as they firmly adhered to this course their influence, 
if not their numbers, increased. Many Friends of 
the present day believe that, owing to the changed 
conditions since the rise of the Society,|it is no longer 
necessary to enforce the rules of discipline in regard 
to what they consider minor testimonies—viz., 
plainness of dress and language, the prohibition of 
singing or having musical instruments in their homes, 
etc.; while the more radical or “‘solid’? members are 
opposed to temporize in ‘the smallest particulars, 
claiming that, like Israel of old, they were called to 
be a “ peculiar people.” eB. 


The First Christmas Sermon 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I beg to call your attention to an error in Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland’s article in your Christmas num- 
ber. Bishop Liberius did not preach the first Christ- 
mas sermon in Rome in 342. He was not conse- 
crated until 352, and the sermon is only known to 
have been preached early in his pontificate. This 
sermon, preached at the dedication of the Sister of 
Ambrose, “‘on the birthday of Jesus,” is the earliest 
date for the celebration of Christmas on December 
25; but as a church festival its significance was still 
that of the Feast of Epiphany, celebrating the 
birth axd baptism of Christ. This same Liberius, 
however, separated the composite church feast, 
Epiphany, into its components, and gave Christ- 
mas a distinct existence. Thus Epiphany regained 
its original significance, and the Church was made 
the richer by a new testival. For the above facts see 
Wilhelm Moeller, ‘‘History of the Christian 
Church, A.D. 1-600.” L. Mi. 


Notes and Queries 


In your issue of December 22,in answer to the 
query “‘ Was Christ God?” you say that he was 
“* God in manifestation only, perfectly representing 
God in his disposition to man.” {t seems to me 

our answer throws but little hght upon the subject. 

Jo you mean that Christ was a divinely commis- 

sioned man, plus a God-consciousness which gave 
him his spiritual power and insight, or was he Deity 
incarnate? Will you not explain with some degree 
of fullness? E.M.N. 
' The condition of right thinking on this subject is 
that we regard Deity and humanity, not as two dis- 
tinct natures, but as one nature. The ethico-spirit- 
ual nature, which is finite in man, is identical with 
the nature which is infinitein God. Christ’s distinc- 
tion from other men, therefore, is in the degree in 
which he shared this nature in a unique fullness of 
life,“ anointed with the Holy Ghost‘and with power” 
(Acts x., 38). The New Testament nowhere calls 
Christ God, but everywhere calls him man. See 
1 Tim. ii., 5. Upon this passage Professor Paine, 
of Bangor Seminary, says (in the ‘‘ New World” 
for December) : ‘‘ That Paul ever confounded Christ 
with God himself, or regarded him as in any way 
the supreme Divinity, is a position invalidated not 
only by direct statements, but also by the whole drift 
of his epistles.” 

I am in the midst of a number of Premillenarians 
who are constantly talking of the second coming of 
Christ. 1. In your view, what does the Bible teach 
as to a second coming of Christ? 2. I recently 
spoke of the progress of the kingdom of Christ, and 
said it was to continue until Christ’s kingdom is 
supreme in the world. A brother took me to task, 
saying that Christ had no kingdom yet, and will not 
have until he comes in judgment, until which time 
the world will continually grow worse. hich view, 
if either, is the Scriptural one? 5. H 

1. In our view, the first coming of Christ was “in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, to con- 
demn sin in the flesh’? (Romans viii., 3). His sec- 
ond coming is in the Spirit, ‘‘ bringing into captiv- 
ity every thought to the obedience of Christ” (2 Cor. 
x.,5. See also Ephesians iv., 10-16). The first com- 
ing was an event; the second coming is an evolu- 
tionary process, a constantly growing spread and 
ascendency of the Spirit of Christ till it filland sway 
the world. Of this the parable of the leaven gives 
the type (Matt. xiii., 33). 2. Your view is certainly 
the correct one; the latter is a Judaistic notion that 
has survived in Christianity. 


If baptism is not essential to salvation, how shall 
we understand such passages asthe tollowing: John 
iii., 5; Matt. xaviii., 19; hee ii., 38—xxii., 16, etc. ? 

E. W. J. 

That baptism, as a solemn avowal and re-enforce- 
ment of the purpose to live in that purity of heart 
which it symbolizes, is helpful to that real salvation 
which consists in a saved and spiritual character, 
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we can easily see. That any outward ordinance is 
essential to the salvation which is in heart and char- 
acter, it is impossible to believe. The only one of 
your texts which seems to look that way is John 
lii., 5. We repeat what we recently said of this, 
that it may mean, Except whoever is born phys- 
ically [‘‘of water”’] be also born spiritually [see 
marginal reading, “from above”), he canrot, etc. 
Or the words “‘ born of water” may be an interpo- 
lation, for they are not logically required by the 
connection of thought in verses 4-6. 

What is the meaning of the terms used in Mark i., 
23, and Matt. x.,8.in regard to the Evil Spirit and 
casting out devils? Are there any of that class to- 
day? Weentered into a discussion about it in class, 
ont it was not decided. Some said that they were 
insane, others that they were hardened sinners: the 
teacher thought that it was a disease peculiar to that 
time. M. R. 

The term translated ‘‘ devils ’’ (see the more exact 
marginal reading in the Revised Version) denotes 
spiritual beings of a malevolent sort. It is quite 
probable that epilepsy, hypochondria, and various 
forms of nervous and mental disease, were attributed 
to their agency; and that the restoring of such per- 
sons to health and sanity is what is described in the 
Gospels as the: ‘‘casting out of devils.” On the 
other hand, if a direct influence of evil spirits upon 
human conduct is incapable of proof, so it is also in- 
capable of. disproof, and a sweeping denial of it is 
no more reasonable than a sweeping affirmation. 
We sometimes see a perverse and outrageous wick- 
edness that is strongly suggestive of it. 

1. Was Christ a member of the Jewish Church? 
2. Did he renounce his connection with that Church? 
or is there any evidence that he was excluded from 
it? 3 Does Matt. xvi., 18, mean that the Christ- 
built congregation would ‘be distinctly separated 
trom the Temple and its services, or is there anything 
in Christ’s teaching to justify such an ais a | : 

1. He was constituted a member of it by the rite 
of circumcision. 2. He never renounced it; John 
ix., 22, indicates hisexcommunication by the church- 
rulers. 3. No; gather that the Temple and its ser- 
vices would be removed by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.- See Matthew xxiv. 


Two assertions have been made from one of the 
pulpits of this place: (1) that throughout the world 
those who believe in immersion as the Scriptural 
and only mode of baptism vastly outnumber all 
others ; and (2) that throughout the United States 
the Baptists are increasing twenty-five per cent. 
more rapidly than any other denomination. Can 
these assertions be supported by fact? ‘ne 


We know the first statement to be extravagantly 
untrue, and believe the second to be only a little 
less so. 


A recent editorial in The Outlook on culture 
recommended Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Modern Painters” very 
highly as a book which would open the eyes to 
beauty in nature, etc. [am reading it, and, while I 
enjoy parts, much of it seems beyond my depth. It 
seems like giving a child an advanced reader before 
she has had the primer. Will you kindly suggest a 
few books which would give more clearly and briefly 
some hints on English art and artists? tow 


Meyneil’s ‘‘ Some Modern Artists ;”’ Pulling’s “ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Phillips’s “‘Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds ;? Cosmo Monkhouse’s ‘“ Turner; Mrs. 
Wood’s “Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
School; Chesneau, ‘‘ The English School of Paint- 
ing ;’? Wedmore, ‘Studies in English Art ;’’? Shep- 
herd, ‘‘A Short History of the British School of 
Painting.” 

Is there ong book especially ye to the 
Sunday-school superintendent in the a a 
of a Sunday-school? J. M. W. 

Send to the Congregational Publishing Society, 
Boston, for ‘‘ The Model Synday-School: A Hand- 
book of Principles and Practices,’ by the Rev. 
G. M. Boyntop, D.D. Mailing price, 65 cents. 


About a year ago, I think it was. I read some- 
where a short poem called ‘The Prejudice.’ It 
was the story of a traveler or pilgrim who met a 
prejudice in the way. He first asked it to please 
stand aside, but it would not. He then commanded 
it to pet out of the way, but it did not move. He 
then fought with it, but the prejudice was stronger 
than he. Discouraged, he sat down, but had a bright 
thought. He rose and went right through that 





prejudice, and, “ behold, there was nothing there!”’ 
hat is, in substance, the idea of the poem, and I 
am very anxious to get hold of it. F. W. L. 


The poem was reprinted in The Outlook. Perhaps 
some reader can send a copy of the paper containing 
it. 


‘* P. R. G,” will find that the lines which he quotes 
form the introductory lines in Cowper’s m 
“ Truth ’’—one of a collection of poems too Tittle 
read nowadays. Jee es 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Appletons’ I}lustrated Hand-Book of American 
_ Winter Resorts. 50 cts. 
Reid, Christian. The Land of the Sun. $1.75. 
W. B. CLARKE & CO., BOSTON 
Means, James. The Aeronautical Annual, 1895. $1. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Buckley, J. M., LL.D. Travels in Three Conti- 
nents: Europe, Africa, Asia. $3.50. 
De Puy, W. H.. D.D. hreescore Years and 
Beyond. $1.75. 
ian MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Williams, Hamilton, Britain’s Naval Power. $1.50. 


Greenwood, Frederick. Imaginationin Dreams and 
Their Study. $1.75. ‘ 
Farrar. Frederic W. St. Winifred’s; or, The World 


of School. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. $2. 
A Country Parson. The Annals of a Quiet Valley. 
_ Edited by John Watson. $2. 
Nisbet, Hume. The Divers. $1.25. 
Ritchie, David G. Natural Rights. $2.75. 
Church, Dean. Life and Letters. Edited by His 
Daughter, Mary C. Church. $1.50. 
Lowe, Charles. Alexander III. of Russia. $1.75. 
Medley, Dudley Julius: A Student’s Manual of 
_English Constitutional History. $3.25. 
Coit, Stanton. The Message of Man. Bt7s, 
Murray, Dr. James A. H. A New English Diction- 
ary. Deceit—Deject. (Vol. III.) 6octs. 
_ FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Nicoll, Rev. W. Robertson. Ten-Minute Sermons. 


1.50. 
Page, Yoose. Among the Maoris. % cts. 
Mills, B. Fay. God’s World, and Other Sermons. 


1.25. 
Revival Sermons in Outline. By Eminent Pastors 
and Evangelists. Edited by Rev. C. Perren. 


$1.50. 
Horton, Robert F. The Cartoons of St. Mark. 
1.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 
Lewis, Edwin H. The History ofthe English Par- 
agraph. 50 cts. 
_ WOOLFALL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Ellis, Edward S. Common Errors in Writing and 
ing. 
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An American Opera 


NOTABLE event in the his- 
tory of American musical 
and dramatic art took place 
last Saturday evening at the 
concert of the Symphony 
Society in New York in 
Carnegie Hall. On that 

z occasion, as well as at the 

oan afternoon concert of the 
preceding day, Mr. Walter Damrosch gave 
the first public performance of excerpts 
from his opera of “The Scarlet Letter.” 

Aside from the musical and dramatic quali- 

ties of the opera, it deserves a hearty wel- 

come from all unprejudiced and honest lovers 
of art, for it is the successful demonstration 
that this country can produce a music-drama 
of a high order. Many who have hoped that 
an American composer would some day satisfy 
their ambition for American art have grown 
faint with long waiting. The enthusiasm and 
faith of such believers in American capabil- 
ities have been renewed and rekindled by 

“The Scarlet Letter.” It is distinctively and 

essentially American. The theme was worked 
out by the foremost American man of letters, 

one of the greatest romancists in modern Eng- 
lish fiction, Hawthorne. The book of the 
opera, a dramatic 
poem possessing 
real and striking 
literary quality, is 
by Hawthorne’s 
son-in-law, George 

Parsons Lathrop ; 

and the musical 

setting, the most 
important element 
of the opera, is by 

a young Ameri- 

can, educated and 

trained in this 
country, and 
knowing and feel- 
ing American tra- 
ditions and characteristics as only an 
American can. Whatever may be the literary, 
dramatic, and musical defects of the opera— 
and of course it has defects—it deserves sym- 
pathetic and appreciative welcome, and we 
hope that it will not be long before it is put on 
the stage with 
every scenic ap- 
purtenance and ac- 
cessory necessary 
to insure the very 
best possible rep- 
resentation. Here 
is a chance for 
some of the musi- 
cal societies of this 
city, or some of its 
wealthy musical 
amateurs, to give 

American art a 

practical and last- 

ing impulse. It 

would not take a 

very large guaran- 

tee fund to enable 

Mr. Damrosch to 

put “The Scarlet 

Letter ” on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera- 

House in a fashion and spirit which would 

reflect credit not only on New York but on 

the whole country. It is this spirit of united 
art and patriotism which does Germany such 
honor in the dramatic performances at the 

Wagner theater of Bayreuth. 

The newspaper critics, so far, have, on the 
whole, greeted Mr. Damrosch’s undertaking 
with favor. At the Symphony Society con- 
cert the entire first act and half of the second 
act of the opera were given, with full chorus, 
orchestra, and soloists, but in concert form 
only. Every reader of Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet 
Letter” knows that the story possesses remark- 
able possibilities for dramatic and scenic rep- 
resentation. Anda careful and sympathetic 
reading of Mr. Lathrop’s poetic dramatization 
of the story shows that he has fully realized 
these possibilities and has made admirable and 
successful use of them. Mr. Lathrop’s librettto 
is not without faults, but it is a thoroughly 
poetic conception of the drama, it is pervaded 
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by a fine imaginative quality, and it is a piece of 
literature—a fact which separates it by a long 
distance from most compositions of its class. 
The portions of the work which the public 
has so far heard 
have, of course, 
been given with- 
out those scenic 
effects which not 
only add _ so 
much, but which 
are so essential 
to the success of 
such a music- 
drama. But 
enough has been 
heard to warrant 
the belief that, 
if the opera were 
given entire and 
in a suitable set- 
ting, it would be 
a musical and 
dramatic success in a marked degree. 

Except for a few songs, this is, we believe, 
Mr. Damrosch’s first work as a composer. It 
is not only satisfactory and noteworthy in 
itself, but it gives great promise for his future 
work. His “Scarlet Letter” is decidedly of 
the modern German school, of which Wagner 
was the founder and is the high priest ; but 
it is neither imitative nor reminiscent of Wag- 
ner in detail. ‘Thecomposer hasin every scene 
and line entered into the feeling of the story 
which he is picturing. Although the work, 
as a whole, so far as it has been heard, is of 
the dramatic school of Wagner, Mr. Dam- 
rosch has been broad enough to leave that 
school when he wished to, and, while the first 
act of the opera is tragic and turbulent in the 
extreme, the first scene of the second act is 
full of charming and simple melody. An Eng- 
lish madrigal has even been introduced, in 
which the voices of the chorus sing without 
instrumental accompaniment—something that 
would have shocked Wagner beyond expres- 
sion, but which every hearer must applaud Mr. 
Damrosch for doing. Any careful and just 
analysis and criticism of the opera must be 
deferred until such time as New York is for- 





George Parsons Lathrop 


‘tunate enough to hear it in its final form. 


The purpose of this brief article is simply to 
share in the announcement that the American 
opera for which we have all been waiting so 
long seems to be here, and to express the 
hope that there is wealth enough and cultiva- 
tion enough in New York to give Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s difficult, commendable, and important 
undertaking the best possible support. 





The Man with the Iron Mask 


The Man of the Iron Mask has been discov- 
ered at last, according to a recent number of 
“La Revue Historique.” M. Gabriel Monod 
says that he was Mattioli, the Secretary of 
the Duke of Mantua. According to an order 
of arrest dated 1679, the register of the Bas- 
tile contains this entry: 

On Thursday, September 18, 1689, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, M. de Saint-Mars, Governor of the 
castle of the Bastile, arrived to take up his duties, 
coming from his post at the lles Sainte Marguerite, 
and having brought with him in his litter a former 

risoner whom he had in his custody at Pignerol. 

The latter he keeps invariably masked, and his name 
is never mentioned. 
In those years M. de Saint-Mars had only five 
prisoners in his charge at Pignerol. Of four 
the fate has been clearly traced; the fifth must 
be Mattioli. An Italian pamphlet at the time 
gives an account in which it says that Matti- 
oli was masked. He died in 1703, and was 
buried in the cemetery at St. Paul. The reg- 
ister of burials has been examined by M. Ber- 
trand, of the French Foreign Office, who finds 
the name Mattioli under that date. Louis 
XV. told Madame de Pompadour that the 
prisoner was an Italian Minister; Louis XVI. 
told Marie Antoinette that the man was a 
subject of the Duke of Mantua, adding that he 
had been arrested at the frontier, and been 
imprisoned first at Pignerol and then at the 
Bastile. It will not be forgotten, however, 
that Voltaire supposed the Man of the Iron 
Mask to be a brother of Louis XIV., and that 
Dumas Zéve hasimmortalized this iavention in 
his romances. 





President Lincoln’s Simplicity 


James G. Blaine used to tell a good story 
illustrative of the quaint manner of President 
Lincoln, and showing the strong contrast be- 
tween Senatorial dignity and Presidential sim- 
plicity. 

At the beginning of a session of Congress. 
Mr. Blaine had been appointed, by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, a member 
of the joint committee to wait upon the Pres- 
ident and inform him that the Congress had 
duly assembled. Senator Foot, of Vermont, 
one of the most dignified of men, was chair- 
man of the committee. = 

On being ushered into the presence of the 
President, Mr. Foot involuntarily struck an 
attitude, and proceeded to say, in his stateliest 
manner : 

“Mr. President, we have been appointed a 
committee on the part of the two Houses of 
Congress to apprise you that they have met 
and organized, and are ready to receive any 
communication which it may be your pleasure 
to make to them.” 

As he concluded, Mr. Lincoln stepped up*to 
him, and, taking him familiarly by one button 
of his coat, said: 

“ Now, look here, Foot, if it is a matter of 
life and death with you, I can send my mes- 
sage in to-day ; but, if it isn’t, I should like to 
keep it till to-morrow to slick it up a little.” 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JANUARY 
begins a new volume with very attractive 
contents :— 
The first chapters of 


A Singular Life 


A notable Serial Story by ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPs. 


The first of a two-part Story, 
A Village Stradivarius 
by Mrs. W1GGIN. 
The Survival of the American 
Type 
A paper of great value, by JoHN H.DENISON. 
Joint Owners in Spain 
A striking Short Story, by ALICE BROWN. 
Two Articles of great interest on France: 
The Genius of France 
by HAVELOcK ELLIs; 
Gallia Rediviva 
by Prof. ADOLPHE COHN. 
A paper of. remarkable interest about the 
Japanese-Chinese war, 
A Wish Fulfilled 
by Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan.” 


The Meaning of an Eisteddfod 


A welcome description and «nterpreta- 
tion of this tamous Welsh festival, by 
EDITH BROWER. 
Co-operative Production in 
the British Isles 
by J. M. LupLow. 
With other Papers, Poems, Reviews, and 
Contributors’ Club. 


TERMS: $4.00 in ad: : ; 
Postal Wite po eo yy ei 
Remit by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 

















By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. $. B. Mathews. 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instrument, but much more. Itisa 


~ Primer of Musicianship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form, Principle of Phrasing, the correct way 
of playing all the embellishments and ornaments, the 


Principles of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instruc- 
tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
ground it covers is so much more extensive than 
that usually covered by el t piano | 5 
that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which they have previous- 
ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 75 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 


FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - $30 per 100 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 

GOSPEL HYMNS NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 
FOR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; diff- 
° erent from all other devices; the only 
; safe, simple, comfortaple and invisible 
lear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
e* fited whe dical skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR 


DRUM CoO., 
155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 



















COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF 
Mr. BRYCE’S Great Survey of Our 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 





Now Ready. In two volumes. Price $4.00 net. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chapters 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., author of ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire ;” M.P. for Aberdeen. In two 
volumes. Third edition. Revised throughout and much eniar, Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Vol. 
1., 724 pages, price $1.75 net. Vol. II., over 900 pages, price $2.25 net. The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00 net. 


“Invaluable . . , to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the political 
system under which he lives, and of the differences between it and those of other countries. . . . The fact is that no 
writer has ever attempted to present so comprehensive an account of our political system, founded upon such length 


of Ceervainen, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in its character.”.—New York 


vibune. F 

“The most complete, compact, and detailed _account’of the American Commonwealth that has yet been written by 
any native or by any writer whatsoever. .. . One must look far and wide, through dozens of volumes, for anything 
like the information and the intelligent criticism which are here to be found.” —Boston Herald. . 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have pleasure in announcing the completion of the Third Edition, revised 
throughout, with the addition of new chapters, of Mr. Bryce’s ‘monumental work” on the political and 
social structure of the nation. The delay in the issue of the new edition has given the Gitingsenee author 
the opportunity of ae the work to one revision, and to its enlargement by the addition of four 
new and luminous chapters, dealing with “ The Home of the Nation” (an interesting chapter on the physi- 
cal features of the United States, and its t of character as affected by climate, by colonization, by con- 
quest, and by immigration) ; second, “‘ The Tammany Ring”’ (a brief account of the Tammany organization 
and municipal corruption) ; third, “* The Present and Future of the Negro” (a lucid narrative, treating of 
colored labor and its enfranchisement); and, fourth, *‘ The South Since the War” (of the changed aspects 
of the “ Black Belt” under its new conditions, and the rise of manufactures, &c.). The revised work 
embraces also such emendations and corrections as were rendered necessary by the Constitutional changes 
that have taken place in the several States in the past five years, and by the growth of population since the 
previous census. 





New Work by the late Walter Pater. 


GREEK STUDIES: A Series 
of Essays 


By the late WALTER PATER, M.A., author of 
“Marius the Epicurean,” etc. Arranged for 
pepiestion by Charles Lancelot Shadwell, M.A.., 

.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


A new Amiel, or Maurice de Guerin. 


The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard 


A Private Diary. Edited by Garnet Smith. Crown' 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Interesting Memoirs of a Son of the late 
Louis Philippe. 


Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) of 
the Prince de Joinville 


Translated from the French by LADY MARY 
LOYD. With many Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the Author. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 

““A very storehouse of anecdote and incident that 
carries the reader along, and has all the charm of a bright 
and sparkling conversation.” —Glasgow Her 


A new work on the late Czar. 


Alexander III. of Russia 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., author of “ Prince 
Bismarck: an Historical Biography,” etc. 
Biography of the late Tsar, including an account 
of his illness and recent death. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


Further reminiscences by the Dean of Rochester. 


More Memories: 


Thoughts About England Spoken in 
America 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean 
of Rochester, author of “ The Memories of Dean 
Hole,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

‘Sparkling with wit, genial with humor and kindly 
feeling, and weighty with wise and wholesome reflection. 
. . . It has been granted to few men to know inteeatey 
so many famous persons’ as this attractive Englis 
ecclesiastic introduces the reader to.” 


Popular Edition, illustrated (price $3.00 net), 0 
Dr. Seyffert's Classical Dictionary. d 


A Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities 
- Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art 
From the German of Dr. OSKAR SEYFFERT. 
Revised and edited, with additions, by the late 
Prof. Henry Nettleship. M.A., and J. E. Sandys, 


Litt.D., with over 450 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$3 net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
Gp 333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
‘ WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 








HE most successful farmers and gardeners 
buy their seed directly from the growers; for 
this reason we raise argely the most risky 
kinds, especially Cabbage and Onion Seed. This 
latter is extra tine this season. No catalogue con- 
tains more varieties of vegetable seed, and none more 
of the new that are really good—see outside cover 
for an illustrated selection from our new special- 
ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 














CRITERION and 


PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS Pe ~ 


are money earners and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 

Views illustratin: siar and r™| J su pects. Send for. cat oy 

, e t., New YorK; rom: oi Nt 
J. B. COLT & co. 189 La Salle St.. CHICAGO; 131 Post St., San FRANctsco. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv-here in the world; printed information, if 
issucd, concerning any Transportation Line, ay 
Tour, anv Lotel, or any Pleasure or [Tealth Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





9 NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTIAING y 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and W™ HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send for a copy, of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable Papers and 
rates for advertising. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


By specially chartered steamer Friesland, Feb. 6, 
visiting Bermuda, res, Gibraltar, Malaga Geann 4 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; seven days at Jerusalem, 
‘out, Ephesus, Constantinople Athens, Rome. 
y§ 25, hotels, Coo fees, &c., included. Or- 
gas and accompanied by F. “3 Clark, ex-United 
tates Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, and a staff of compe- 
tent assistants. Thirty excursions to Europe. Ocean 
tickets by all lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


F, C. CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B’way, N.Y. 
Official Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania and Erie R.R., &c. 











Ladies’ European Tour 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Starts from New York June &th. 
Address MARGARET ELWELL, Woodfords, Maine. 


COOK’S TOURS 


Established 1841. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


MEXICO 
nd Tour to MEXICO and retura by Ward Line 
Mai steamer “‘ Yumuri”’ from New, York Feb. 9, 
visiting Havana, Progreso, Vera Cruz, Pueblo, 
olulu, Mexico City. Guadalajara, Guana- 
juato, Aguas Calientes, Tampico, Campeche, 
e 
A pleasant cruise on the Gulf and tour through Mexico 
by Special Pullman train. 
Pesonsally conducted arties to 
EGYPT, the NILKH, and PALESTINE. 
Five parties to FLORIDA. 
Three delightful cruises to the WINDWARD 
ISLANDS. 
Descriptive Programmes free from 
THOMAS COOK & SON 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Lines. 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


From New York, Feb. 6, , to the Azores, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marea! es (Nice, Monte Casio, 
and Cannes). mee e, Naples, Messina, Syracu: 
Alexand: re alto and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem. 

myrna, Constantinople, Athens Malta, ‘Tunis, Algiers, 
Gibraltar (Tangier) to New York, &c. 

Duration of round trip two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $500, $600, $700, and up- 
ward, according to accommodation 

For fargeer. So? ply to :7 FORGET. General 
Agent. EP Green, New York City. M. W. 

I, 166 Randolph St., Agent for Chicago, Ill. 


FLORIDA-CENTPA: Pewinsurar 


SHORTEST” QUIGKEST ote FLORIDA 


UNS) TOURIST POINTS 


HUNTING“°FISHING GROUNDS 
fEALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


EMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND a FARMS, 


Send Jo" Map and Pamphlets fo AO.Mac Donett enemas Fu, 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 


High-class escorted parties for i Egypt. with or 
without Nile, fplesune. Turkey, Greece; long or short 
tours, leaving New York Jan. roth, and. Feb. 2d and 16th, 
and Mare 30, by North German Lloyd Steamer to Naples 
or Genoa. Membership limited. Independent trave} 
tickets by all routes tothe Orient and Round the World. 
General ents f or ALL chief S.S. Lines. Choice berths 
secured. ze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 


H. GAZE & SONS 


Chief Office, 113 Broadway, N. Y.; Gen. 
Western eecney: 204 so. Clark St., Chicag Oo; 
or New England Agency, 201 Washington 
St., Boston. 














Tours and Travel 


we YOU“ TRAVEL? 


It will, som you little to get F yy iL IXFORMAsION 
—it will save 13 much. & SONS, 
Chief Office, 1 Erssaces. 5 New Noh: for their 


TOUR IST GAZETTE 


EXCURSIONS | 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H. C. Townsenp, G.P.& T.A., Wo. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and pes nes | steamships sail regularly from 
iN. Y. for West lnd dies & Spanish Main. IIl. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Foxwoop & KELLOCK, 24 State St.. New York. 











HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Tilustrated book describing Syuthers California we, Nes 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO 


PASADENA, OAL. 

eas GREEN Accommodation’ for 400 
sugsts. ies an entire block. Re mailed. 

G. G. RE N, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


THE PAINTER *“°éa"* 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view ot Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, oa the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, yee sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Utecet-care pags the door. Ad- 
dress’ . D. PAINTER. 

















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, deacribieg Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by BARNETT, Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 


Thirteenth St;, bet. 
THE ARDMORE percent Swe 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family Foot pt loca- 
tion ; convenient to cars and places of interest ; nahqnors. 
erms, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. T.M.H 








CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 

California Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates,berth reservations,or intormation address 
A Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass.; 
15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N Y.; 239 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, N.Y.; 111 S. sw St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
104 Clark St., Chicago, I 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, Tl. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





THE CLARENDON 
14th & H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A family hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J. COLLEY. 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 
The GRAMERCY Watningion’ b:'S. 
Offers special attractions, being one block only from the 


White a. The table is er eeenert and c arges are 
reasonable. D. B. STOCKHAM, Prop’r. 


LA FETRA’S % Cor. uth & G Sts. 
‘Wenkteniben! D.C. 

American ($2 and up) and European Ss randup). Central, 

quiet, and homelike. A FE&TRA, Prop. 














Bahamas 


Florida 





ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. 8S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 





Bermuda 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open Dec. r5th 


Mr. Boyce can be seen in New York at 15 Warren 
St. Now open. Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 
A. PARK BOYCE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodtous hotel will open Dec. rst. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
OW E. Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
SUTERBRIDGE & CO. 39 Broadway, N. Y. 











England 


bp England.—Miss Percy wageives 
boarders by day or week. Her house is convenient! 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. ‘Ad- 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 








Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. Now open. 
A modern hotel. Pamphlet on request. 
Ii. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


La th ae Tn beautiful 
The Putnam stove. Attractive and homelike. 


loderate rates. M. E. GOULD 











All the arrangements for the 
comfort of guests at 


The St. James 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


If you are coming South, send for 
our pamphlet, which will tell you of 
Jacksonville and its leading family 
hotel. J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 
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Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Hotel Placide 





opened in 1894. 
Special rates to families. Transient rates, cS. fe.s0 2 50 we 
upwa 
ORLANDO, 
frornipa SAN JUAN HOTEL 
New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments., Also THE UPL. I Bethiehem. \ -H. 
Open July to October. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 





The ORMOND 


Open Dec, 15 to April 25. 
Special Rates in December and January. 
Palmetto ee gp eat a Broad Tropical 


Illustrated booklet from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An tdeal country for a winter cottage. 


OCKLEDGE, FLORIDA~—Popular winter re- 

a on the Indiin River. White’s Cottage ; private 

boa: a day. Special rates by week or month. 
Refers to Shocetke epartment. J. J. WHITE. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, aan Good famil fable and 
home comforts. E. HASSELTINE. 


The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old TEST, site in the most charming city 
of the South. Js KILES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


B., " day and rds. Special weekl 
te aan eae ie 8 W-PALMER. ai 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


Accommodations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. By for circulars. 

LANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Hotel San Marino 


SUTHERLAND, FLORIDA 


Accommodates 250 i Opens an. 1, 189 f: wader 
the management re) P. SEW LL, of the now 
famous lesboro Inn, Maine. Souther. XA. is the 
heaithiest place in the world. No moss on the trees, no 

mpness, no malaria. Resinous air from Fwd forests. 
Balmy sea breezes from the Gulf. Has the finest fishing 
to be found in Florida. You, can enjoy open-air Sea 
Baths, splendid boating ape ont i ling. 

F & SEWELL. 























Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Oo til May. Rates,:$2.50 to $3. 
pen until May. Rates $2.54! $5. GERS, Proprs. 





Georgia 


HOTEL ARAGON)" 


of the South 

GEORGIA 
Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 
THE OGLETHORPE 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens Jan. 5. Famous for its healthful climate, balmy 
sea air, aquatic sports, and fine arives through pine 
forests. we for circular. 


NL ‘ELAND, Jr., Manager. 
N. Y. address, 1 Madison Ave. (Room 9). 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 


A select boarding-house. ane first-class; location 
choice ; moderp convenience 


. UHLER, Cor. “Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM EB. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 

















FRROOOONM a 





ST. AUGUSTINE 


THE PONCE DE LEON.—Accommodations for 700; 


; rates, $5 per day 
and upward; per week, special. Opens January 16th. Casino and Swimming- 
Pool now open. 


THE ALCAZAR.—Accommodations for 350; rates, $3.50 
per day and upward; per week, special. Opens January 16th. THE CORDOVA. 


—Accommodations for 400 ; rates, $3 per day and upward; per week, special. 
NOW OPEN. Cc. B. Knott, Manager. 








Hotel Royal Poinciana 
PALM BEACH, LAKE WORTH 


HENRY W. MERRILL, Manager. Rates, $4 per day and upward. NOW OPEN. 


Double daily service in each direction is performed by the elegantly appointed trains of the 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River Railway 
the only line traversing the great Indian River Orange and Pineapple Belts, and affording fine 
views of the St. Johns, Halifax, and Indian Rivers and affording stop-overs at St. Augustine, 


Ormond, Rockledge, etc. JOSEPH RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent. 


ROCKLEDGE, INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA 
HOTEL INDIAN RIVER.—A. S. Lee, Proprietor. 
500; rates, $3.50, $4, and $5 perday. NOW OPEN. 





Accommodations for 





Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 

A most charming spot to ppend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of une, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore an . Healthiest mode of 
heating in the would. tealnnee Springs ater served 
without extra charge. Fo Fon illustrated book address The 
Outlook or RNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms Riv 
ant life-extending location; oases,” health in 
the pines 
= +] at a sor, low prices; full warranty deed; high 
3 Pro’ le pe 
Titles insured fre 
laps, circulars, one. Addre: 








New Jersey 


The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
REMAINS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


uated directly on the beach. Every convenience 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 5 Sawany New. York 
Sit 
including. hot pt gad cold sea-water baths and elevator. 
Iman st oe dail oy via Penn. 


ai. | LAUREL sax. PINES 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD ‘22 New York. | Lakewood, New Jersey 


road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, Sani River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M} 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. cotride 


One block east {The Lake ood.” Electric lights 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.. and baths. Mrs. £. 1 ARRIS. 





Ly buyers. 








Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 








For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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New Jersey 


THE BUCKINGHAM wo22i°iiSese 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class ; rates moderate; circulars. - 


GRAY GABLES 


1st St. near Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Elegantly furnished rooms. Superior cuisine and 
attendance. Post-Office Box 16s. » 











INTER BOARD.—Dry, bracing air; delightful 
house ; ,airyrooms. One hour from city. 


‘¢ THE CHERRY TREES,’ Morristown, N.J. 
New York City 








eugelsqelspelspelspelspolsyel 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0¢ PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
BRUEGUAWEUG 











New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858) 


Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sca-level, overlooking 
he beautiful Genesee ey. 
, Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion,andamusement. |_|. 

Elegant pe = ne main hulldingend twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof Promenade. Steam heat, open fires, elec- 
tric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, Cuisine 
under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 











BATTERY PARK HOTEL, Asheville, N. C. 


HE HEALTHIEST RESORT IN AMERICA, offerin 
from the rigorous climate of the North. Center of social entertainments in the Sou 


AN EARTHLY PARADISE—Only 22 hours from New York 


particular attractions for persons anxious to escape 
e new club-house of 


the famous Swannanoa Hunt Club is situated in Battery Park grounds. The Hunt Club dances will be given at the 
Battery Park this winter, and will be among the swellest affairs in this country. The Battery Park Hotel is the best 


equipped in the South, having all the latest improvements and nearly a half-m 
thoroughly up to date in every particular. Best views. best service, best table, with most ele 


mile of glass-inclosed piazzas, and is 
nt class of patronage. 


2,600 feet above sea level. Climate mild as Milan. For ci. culars, address E. P. MCKISSICK, Manager. 





AIKEN, S. C.—Winter Resort 
HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


NOW 


For circular and terms address 


OPEN 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 





South Carolina 


Virginia 





2 ing School. 
“= ne DeL. & W.R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, 
etc., address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health sppiaanes, 
New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 








North Carolina 


” . Oakland Heights, 
The “Elbermar | An. ~ Carolina 
ATE BOARD. ress iss COMSTOCK, or 
ee hs Department, The Outlook. 


“INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and first-class; thoroughly heated; cen- 
trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 
Fxcellent facilities for travelers to break their journey 


‘ i ‘ irect line of Southern Railway. 
mn either direction. VMINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.”’ 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class in all appointments. 

DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 

SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 

J. D. KEILEY, Prest., 19 Whitehall St., N. Y. 

















South Carolina 


PEBBLE LEDGE 4i®ems.c. 


boarders. Ref heal sad thee ee te 
oarders. References required and given. New house 
with modern conveniences. Address P. O. Box 176. 











WEST VIEW 4IKEN, s. c. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 








FTON COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post-office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address a 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS, 





“New Charleston Hotel ” zt 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND REFURNISHED as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly appointed public Rooms 
and Rotunda, Cuisine under the directions of a French 

ef.. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
The Famous Winter and Health Resort 


Twenty-two miles from Charleston, via S. C. and G. R.R. 
The fourth season of this superbly constructed Hotel. 
with all the very latest improvements, is NOW OPEN 
for Guests. ALBERT V. GREEN, Manager, 
Late of Charleston Hotel. 








Pennsylvania 





Bai ld 





SANITARIUM 


Wernersville, Pa. 


Erected for its present purposes, by its present _pro- 
prietors and managers, to answer their needs as physi- 
cians. Location unequaled in America. Circulars free. 





HYGEIA HOTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 












‘; Three quarters of the colds, *: 
@and all that colds stand for, © 
need not be, if folks would 
“take care and Calisaya La 
§ Rilla — not a mysterious com- 
g, Pound — 3000 New York phy- 
“Sicians prescribe it, and use it, 
Ztoo—for children, old folks, 
;everybody — For malaria you 
: must take it. Sold everywhere. 
@ Send your address on a postal 
;:card for Book of Sense. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 























CRAWFORD 
CYCLES 


$75.™, $60.™, $50.”, & $40. 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 72 Reade St., New York 
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For the Little People 


Going to School 
By Mary F. Butts 


How we like, in wind and snow 
And wild winter weather, 

To hurry down the dazzling street, 
Flocking close together : 

Tall Ned and little Fred— 
What a noisy rally! 

Plump Mate and slim Kate 
And black-eyed Sally. 


Hark! the bell goes kling, klang! 
From the school-house steeple. 
With a hop, skip, and jump 
Go the little people : 
Short Fred and tall Ned— 
What a noisy rally! 
Slim Kate and plump Mate 
And black-eyed Sally. 


® 
The Mouse that Took a Journey 
By M. C. Rankin 


Mrs. Raymond was packing her trunk, be- 
cause she was going to visit her sister who 
lived in Springfield. She had it nearly full 
when she remembered that her nephews were 
very fond of nuts. So she went to the store- 
room, filled a large paper bag with hickory- 
nuts and chestnuts, and put it in the trunk. 

It was nearly night then, and she was going 
early the next morning ; but she left the trunk 
open, so that her dresses would not get 
wrinkled. 

The next morning she got up early, put a 
few more things into the trunk, and locked it. 
Right after breakfast she started on her 
journey, and didn’t reach her sister’s until 
almost night. 

When she began to unpack her trunk, she 
called in Will and Harold, her nephews, as she 
had brought several things for them. There 
were anew book and a game for Will; a tennis- 
racket and a knife for Harold, and the nuts 
for both. 

Harold peeked into the bag, and dropped 
it, with an “Oh! oh!” 

“ What is it?” cried his aunt; and then, as 
the nuts went rolling over the floor, she espied 
a little mouse, half frightened to death, run- 
ning as fast as he could. 

Then what a time they had trying to catch 
it! The doors were all closed, so that it 
couldn’t get out of the room, but it could run 
so fast and dodge so quickly that not one of 
them could get near it. 

“T’ll go and get the cat,” said Harold, He 
ran out of the room, and soon came back with 
the cat; but just as he came in, the mouse 
slipped out, and that was the last ever seen of 
it. Whether it ran down stairs and out of the 
open door, or whether it found some safe 
hiding-place, no one ever knew. 

But whenever any one heard a mouse gnaw- 
‘ing, or found’a nibbled apple, the boys would 
say: “I guess that was Aunt Kate’s mouse. 
I wonder how it likes Springfield !” 


& 
A Suit in Law 


An English gentleman tells this story in the 
*“Youth’s Companion.” His father had been 
for twenty-seven years engaged ina suit in 
chancery, and had just gained his cause. The 
expenses of the suit, however, had swallowed 
up the éntire estate, the residue being merely 
three shillings and sixpence. The writer says: 

“My father ranged the seven sixpences on 
our breakfast-table. 

“* My boy,’ said he, ‘see what comes of 
‘going to law in Great Britain! Your mother 
has told you that I have won my suit in 
‘chancery ?? 

“<« Yes, papa.’ 

“* Well, then, look! That is all I get of 
it,’ and he pointed grimly at the sixpences. 

“IT opened wide my eyes. ‘All you get of 
the whole suit?’ I echoed, with a puzzled air, 
convinced that a suit in chancery was com- 
posed, as other suits are, of a coat, waistcoat, 


% 


and trousers. ‘ Why, papa, those are only the 
buttons!’ 

“It was this deplorable joke that earned 
me my sixpence, for my father, laughing, tossed 
me one across the table, and I rushed off with 
it like a dog pelted with a bone.” 


® 
Little-Oh-Dear 


See what a wonderful garden is here, 

Planted and trimmed for my Little-Oh- Dear ! 
Posies so gaudy and grass of such brown— 
Search ye the country and hunt ye the town, 
And never ye’ll meet with a garden so queer 
As this one I’ve made for my Little-Oh-Dear! 


Marigolds red and buttercups blue, 

Lilies all dabbled in honey and dew, 

The cactus that trails over trellis and wall, 
Rosies and pansies and violets—all 

Make proper obeisance and reverent cheer 
When into her garden steps Little-Oh-Dear ! 


And up at the top of that lavender-tree 
A silver bird singeth as only can she; 
For, ever and only, she singeth the song, 


“TI love you! I love you!” the happy day 
long! 

Then the echo—the echo that smiteth me 
here; 


I love you—I love you, my Little-Oh-Dear! 


The garden may wither, the silver bird fly— 

But what careth my little precious, or I? 

From her pathway of flowers that in spring- 
time upstart, 

She walketh the tenderer way in my heart! 

And, oh! it is always the summer-time here, 

With that song of “I love you,” my Little- 
Oh-Dear. —Eugene Field. 


& 
A Little Swiss Boy 


An exchange tells the following story of a 
brave, wise little boy : 

A few years ago a fire broke out in a 
charming little Swiss village. In a few hours 
the quaint houses were entirely destroyed. 

The poor peasants ran around wringing 
their hands and weeping over their lost homes 
and the bones of the burnt cattle. 

One poor man was in greater trouble than 
his neighbors even. His home and cows were 
gone, and so also was his son, a bright boy of 
six or seven years. He wept and refused to 
hear any words of comfort. He spent the 
night wandering sorrowfully among the ruins, 
while his acquaintances had taken refuge 
in the neighboring villages. 

Just as daybreak came, however, he hearda 
well-known sound, and, looking up, he saw his 
favorite cow leading the herd, and coming 
directly after them was his bright-eyed little 
boy. 

“Oh, my son! my son!” he cried, “are you 
really alive?” 

“Why, yes, father. When I saw the fire I 
ran to get our cows away to the pasture- 
lands.” 

“You are a hero, my boy!” the father ex- 
claimed. 

But the boy said: “Oh, no! A herois one 
who does some wonderful deed. I led the 
cows away because they were in danger, and 
I knew it was the right thing to do.” 

“ Ah!” cried the father, “he who does the 
right thing at the right time is a hero.” 


® 
Learning to be a King 


Every. boy loves to play soldier. Swords 
and guns and soldier caps, uniforms and knap- 
sacks, are as attractive to boys as dolls to girls. 
To be captain to a crowd of small boys, shout- 
ing commands, insisting on . obedience, and 
bringing the clumsy boys to order, makes any 
boy happy. Just imagine the feelings of the 
small boy who is captain indeed,'and command- 
er of 450 small boys, all in uniform, and with 
a band! He must indeed be a happy boy. 
The young King of Spain is that boy. He 
loves to play soldier, and to gratify him this 
regiment of small boys has been formed. It 





is not all play; the young King is being trained 
to be a real general, is learning all about the 
trade of soldiering, one of the trades of a king. 
He must learn in his play how to give com- 
mands, and teach his soldiers how to obey 
them. He is said to be very popular with his 
boy soldiers, so popular that they would choose 
him for a commander if they hadachoice. If 
he grows up with this charm, he will in truth 
be a king, for the king who rules best reigns 
in the hearts of his people, he does not merely 
rule them. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Morningside 
EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists : manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, gener: ORY. 
D:grees given by Columbia lege to both sexes. 
Civculars of Information, *“‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 

















Connecticut 





ATRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys. Fairfield 
Conn.—Combines thorough mental and phytical 
ne home. 20 boys. 


R, A.M.., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wi ; th, 
inter Term January 7 SARA J. SMITH. Principal. 


0 
training with the comforts of a gen 
FRANCIS H. BR 








Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The fonning Conservatory of America.) 

Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prowiestes. 

Frank W. HAtz, 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Gamabetees, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
t t \° 
great VaNin. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








‘ving full information, 
eneral Mgr., . Mass, 








New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


All de ents. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
fate of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 





Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French Art, and Music. | pi 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUT ILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 











TROOFs 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 

| Po gh Kt TAF : “Bene for 
. mi 

circulars. Jos. CRUCIBLE Os., Jersey City, N. 1 














GRAN RAPIDS. MIGHT. 
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The Business World 


1894 will stand 
in the history 
of American 
commerce as the year which saw the lowest 
" prices of many commodities. Hard as has 
been the strain, and much as we are bound 
to feel it throughout the present year, we may 
well congratulate ourselves that affairs have 
been no worse. The underlying depressing 
condition was, of course, the panic of 1893. 
Just as the commercial world was beginning 
to convalesce, the state of our National finan- 
ces presented an insuperable impediment to 
recuperation. The Government was com- 
pelled in February to borrow money by 
issuing fifty millions of bonds. This, how- 
ever, did not mend matters, for the obligation 
to maintain silver and legal-tender notes con- 
vertible with gold, together with the deficient 
revenues of the Treasury, compelled the Gov- 
ernment to issue another fifty millions in 
November, Not only our own people; but 
foreigners also, became frightened. All 
questionable securities were thrown on the 
market, and prices dwindled proportionately. 
Those stocks sold by our friends across the 
sea had to be paid for in gold, which, in addi- 
tion to that already augmented amount going 
abroad through the ordinary channels of for- 
eign exchange, tended still more to complicate 
the situation. The Government gold balance 
dwindled until in August it was down to about 
fifty-two million dollars. This fact, occurring 
at the time when the Government rev- 
enues were least, unsettled confidence more 
than ever. The seigniorage proposition did 
not make matters more buoyant, while for 
two-thirds of the year the tariff delay took the 
very foundation away from business upbuild- 
ing. Perhaps the most prominent features of 
the year were the depression which resulted 
from the strike of the coal-miners, the Coxey 
movement, the Great Northern strike, and, 
most remarkable of all, that ordered by the 
American Railway Union. Nor must the great 
damage done by the forest fires and by floods 
be forgotten. The next check to business re- 
cuperation was the shortage of the corn crop. 
As against 1,600,000,000 bushels in 1893, last 
year’s aggregate crop is estimated at only 
1,200,060,000 bushels. The competition of 
other grain-producing countries has been fiercer 
than ever. They have underbid us in the 
world-markets, and have forced us to sell our 
wheat at the lowest price on record. When 
that price sank below that of corn, the use of 
wheat as feed for cattle began, and has since 
continued. In spite of a crop of about 430,- 
000,000 bushels, our present visible supply of 
wheat is far too large to permit of any im- 
mediate impetus to business. The enormous 
cotton crop, far in excess of the demand, has 
had its legitimate result. We now talk of 
fifty-cent wheat and five-cent cotton, a phrase 
unheard at the beginning of the year. 


The effect of this contraction 
. of trade was quickly seen in 

the money market. The 

banks accumulated an unpre- 
cedented amount of currency, and the conse- 
quence was seen in as unprecedented low rates 
for loans. Bank clearings throughout the 
country were the smallest for nine years. The 
net gold export for the year amounted to 
$7 5,000,000. 


Why Business was Depressed 
Last Year 


Effect 
on the 
Money Market 


Another result of the trade con- 


Effect ; ‘ ; 
ve traction was noticed in unheard-of 
Imports economy by corporations and in- 


dividuals alike. We _ therefore 
imported last year a hundred million dollars 
less in value than the year before. 


It is natural that the 
result of all of these 
causes of depression 
should be first visible in our greatest industry, 
that of railways. For the first half of the year 
they lost $100,000,000 in gross receipts, and 
the statistician of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission estimates the falling off in net, 
despite great economy in expenses, to be over 
$50,000,000. For the latter half of the year re- 
sults are not yet fully known, but the prelimi- 
nary reports are depressing. Nevertheless, 
the number of roads placed in the hands of 


Effect on 
Railway Transportation 


receivers last year numbered only thirty-eight 
as compared with seventy-four during the 
panic year of 1893. The total bonds and stock 
involved amounted to $395,000,000, as _ con- 
trasted with $1,780,000,000 the year before. 
Reorganizations, however, were generaly fail- 
ures. The Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Atchison, Erie, Reading, and other important 
properties have still further depressed the 
market, owing to unlooked-for difficulties in 
their rehabilitating. 

Last year the average 
rate on corn by the 
lakes from Chicago to 
Buffalo was 1.19 cents, compared with 1.43 
cents in 1893. Notwithstanding this, every 
item in the grain list shows a large decrease 
in tonnage. Both corn and wheat shipments 
fell off a third to a half. Shipments of iron 
ore, however, actually increased. 


Effect on 
Lake Transportation 


Effect on As compared with the year 
Locomotive and Preceding, the decrease in the 
Car Building number of locomotives built 
last year was fully two-thirds. 
In 1893 over 51,000 freight-cars were built ; in 
1894, only 17,000. In 1893 over 1,900 passen- 
ger-cars were built in this country; in 1894, 
only 510. 


Effect on 
Our Securities Abroad 


The opinion held by 
foreigners of Ameri- 
can railway stocks and 
bonds during the past year has been impress- 
ively emphasized by the record of the London 
Stock Exchange. Its securities are arranged 
in thirty groups. Of these the market values 
of only four have declined, two of which were 
American stocks and bonds. 


The total number of busi- 
ness failures in the United 
States last year was 12,721, 
as compared with 15,500 in the year previous. 
This is one of the few encouraging signs of 
the times. ‘ 

In sharp contrast with the 
Labor in 1894 decline in the prices of many 

commodities, the decline of 
wages paid per hour’s work averages, accord- 
ing to “ Dun’s Review,” only 1.2 per cent. less 
than a year ago. 


Business Failures 


The decline during 1894 in 
iron and steel products has 
been 14 per cent.; in wool, 
13% per cent.; in woolens and cottons, 15 per 
cent. 


Iron and Steel, 
Wool and Cotton 


The product of our gold-mines for 
1894 is estimated at about $35,000,- 
000, and the world-product some- 
what in excess of that for the previous year. 


Gold 


Our production has been influenced 
by the diminished orders from this 
country and India, but estimates 
of the year’s results are not yet at hand. 


Silver 


Last year’s copper production in this 
country was large—a total of 327,- 
000,000 pounds. -It may surprise 
some to know that Michigan now takes second 
place among the States in copper production, 
Montana being the first. Arizona is the third. 


Copper 


As is well known, the sugar in- 
dustry was specially affected 
last year by the tarift legisla- 
tion and by the new bill. The 
average cost of granulated sugar was 4.38 
cents a pound, or a mere fraction of a cent 
more than the actual expense of refining thirty 
years ago. The beet-root sugar production 
and the improvements in the cane-sugar man- 
ufacture account for the great reduction. The 
sugar industry has been so rapidly extended 
that last year’s production was over one mill- 
ion tons more than the world’s requirements 
for any previous year. The United States in 
1894 consumed over two million tons, an in- 
crease of 6 per’ cent. over 1893. Our own 
production was about 300,000 tons. We im- 
ported 1,550,000 tons of foreign cane, 150,000 
tons of foreign beet, and about 15,000 tons of 
foreign refined sugar. Our own refiners melted 
nearly 1,900,000 tons, the American Sugar- 
Refining Company represented by three-quar- 
ters of the total. A significant fact, however, 
is that the independent refiners increase 


The Importance 
of 1894 to the 
Sugar Industry 





their business by two-fifths over 1893, while 
the “ Sugar Trust ” only holds its own. 
1894 a Notable Year Thep wee — has marked 
in the Meat Trade the beginning of what now 
appears to be a coinci- 
dent if not a concerted movement by Euro- 
pean powers upon our meat trade. Belgium 
has now followed the examples of Germany 
and Denmark in prohibiting American meat 
and live stock. This prohibition affects not 
Belgium alone, but, as its great port of Antwerp 
is used for meat importations by both Austria 
and Switzerland, the action is of far-reaching 
importance. Indeed, Baron von Hengel- 
mueller, the new Ambassador from Austria- 
Hungary, has presented to Secretary Gresham 
a formal protest from his Government similar 
to that already presented by Baron von Saurma- 
Jeltsch; the German Ambassador. These pro- 
tests are against the discriminating duty of 
one-tenth of one per cent. per pound on sugar 
coming from countries which pay an export 
bounty thereon, as provided by the tariff act. 
Weare again reminded that the action of Con- 
gress in passing the act cannot be reconciled 
with the “ most favored nation” clause in our 
treaty with Austria, a clause identical with 
that in the treaty between the United States 
and Germany. According to the German 
Ambassador, the United States Congress has 
more than once contravened the principles of 
international law. The most recent instance 
which he gives is that of an alleged unwar- 
ranted perversion of consular prerogatives. 
Germany claims that the rights and duties of 
her consuls and of those of the United States 
are rigidly defined in the treaty of 1871. By 
the Quarantine Act of 1893, however, Con- 
gress imposed duties upon consuls in Germany 
which were not contemplated by the treaty. 
They therefore violate it. Our Quarantine 
Act provides a fine of $5,000 for any vessel 
entering or attempting to enter a United States 
port without a bill of health signed by our 
consul or by a medical officer of our Marine 
Hospital Service, where such officer has been 
detailed for the purpose at the foreign port 
from which the vessel cleared. The Ambas- 
sador claims that this practically gives our 
consuls in Germany some authority over ves- 
sels flying any flag. To cap the climax, a re- 
cent consular report informs the State Depart- 
ment that in France also there is a strong 
movement to prevent the importation of our 
meat. Indeed, a shipment of 800 cattle from 
the West to Bordeaux is now in quarantine 
in New York because the French consul re- 
fuses to certify their immunity from disease. 
Spain has already acted in reference to duties 
on American flour. At present, therefore, we 
have few commercial friends on the Continent 
of Europe. President Cleveland, as is well 
known, has recommended the repeal of that 
clause of the new tariff which imposes the 
discriminating sugar duty, and Secretary 
Gresham has transmitted to Congress a re- 
port in which the injustice of that duty is well 
set forth. But the sapient Senate refuses even 
to consider the matter! 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
2 Marr: Buil: 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


WE Pace you have "gona a life 
urance may wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the trate send fot 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
; Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Good Resolutions 


are too frequently formed in the New 
Year only to be broken. The man 
who last year resolved to take a 
Policy in the 


addachyy 


ASENET 
al L) | = BS 
Associati° 


and did so is the safest reference as to 
the advantages offered by its system. 
Cost 60 per cent. usual rates, 


38,000 Policy Holders 





Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General, and State Agents 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St. 
BOSTON 


Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = =| = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS = =«© «= -« 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


- fillows interest on deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, Fresident. 
J.uther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres. 
Arthur Turnbull, aeaee. William P. Elliott, Sec, 
Clar A ms, Asst Sec’y & Treas. 
XECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Ba ay Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
hich: ana A Aaa, Mc aaa 


oui dR. ve veock, 
William Babcock, s. Frisco, oe ° T. Lewis, 





Cuaries D. Dicey, Jr., 3 4 

Wiliam P. «.ixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A, — 
Theo, A. ‘go Robert fk | 

Cuarles R. Henderso Edwin Pa 


James J. Hill, st. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 


William W. Richards, 
Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson. 
George W. Young. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the P anaes 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a — modern invention. 
Ga Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
(4) gages, Ste State, County, City.and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7% protage interest payments. Best references. 
8% 








Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


By yc deposited with a Trustee. 
ums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
13 Swan St., Bi 
Grorcr WADSWORTH, Pres 





fostan Jewett, Treas ° 


Bits of Fun 


If the bass drum could think, it would prob- 
ably wonder why it had to keep still so much. 
—Ram’s Horn. 


“What was the principal object of interest 
in America when you were there?” The 
eminent British novelist looked at his ques- 
tioner with chilling scorn and replied: “I 
was, of course.”— Washington Star. 


“I wonder why Maxim’s flying-machine is 
so long about getting out ?” queried the scien- 
tific boarder. “ As near as I can figure it out,” 
said the Cheerful Idiot, “the trouble seems 
to be a defective flew.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Epidemic.—“ Here,” said the new mission- 
ary, “here are some tracts and sermons, trans- 
lated into your native language.” “Thanks,” 
yawned the King of Mbwpka. “ By the way, 
have you a translation of ‘ Trilby’?”—/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 


“ Henry,” she said, thoughtfully. “ What is 
it?” responded the worried business man, rather 
shortly. “I wish you could rearrange your 
business a little bit.” “How?” “Soas to be 
a bear on the Stock Exchange instead of at 
home.”— 7ruth. 


Mrs. Cloon—What was the cause of that 
hideous howling and yelling in the street, just 
as you came in? Mr. Cloon—It was a beg- 
gar telling a deaf old gentleman that he was 
so near dead with pneumonia that it was im- 
possible for him to speak above a whisper.— 
Puck. 


Here is a Russian story. A young widow 
put up a costly monument to her late husband, 
and inscribed upon it, “My grief is so great 
that I cannot bear it.” A year or so later, 
however, she married again, and, feeling a little 
awkwardness about the inscription, she solved 
the difficulty by adding one word to it, “ alone.” 
— The Gentleman. 


““Whut yoh done whup de boy foh?” asked 
Uncle Eben as he came into the cabin with a 
sable youngster whimpering at his side. “I 
whup ’im ’cos he done stole er mushmillion 
f’om de freight train,” replied Aunt Chloe, with 
a glance of indignation. “He done stole er 
mushmillion!” “ Dat’s whut he done. It’s 
scan’lous ter t’ink ob dat boy whut we raise 
so keerful stealin’ mushmillions! An’,” she 
added, with increased feeling, “dah wus watah- 
millions in de nex’ kyah!”— Washington Item. 


Merit is Essential 


Consumers have a habit of determining by experi- 
ment whether an article of food is pure, wholesome, 
convenient, and economical. Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream possesses intrinsic merit. 
Will stand every test. 





PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


We are authorized to sell 1,000 Shares of 
good Industrial Stock, par value $50, at $40 
cash. These shares represent enterprises 
actually in successful operation, dividend earn- 
ing, and we believe will yield from 7 to 12 per 
cent. on present price. We expect within a 
few months to see them quoted at a handsome 
premium. At 8 per cent., for instance : 


1 share, price $40, earns $4 per annum. 

5 shares, price 200,earns 20 per annum. 
1o shares, price 400,earns 40 per annum. 
50 shares, price 2,000,earnms 200 per annum. 
too shares, price 4,000,earms 400 per annum. 


500 shares, price 20,000,earns 2,000 per annum. 


The certificates are ready for immediate 
delivery in any of the above amounts. All 
particulars of the Company on application at 
our offices. Checks, drafts, and remittances 
to be sent to 


THE CORPORATIONS SYNDICATE 
39 & 41 Cortlandt St., New York 


A SOLID 8% 


can be assured on your surplus funds if properly invested 
in Municipal Warrants. A trial of our exceptional facili- 
ties for hanaling them will convince you that Warrants 
are the cream of short time paper. Washington 
improvement Co., Bankers, 31 Kquitable 
Building, Boston. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of —/ words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


NURSE COMPANION WANTED.—Healthy 
woman, not past middle age, to attend paralyzed elderly 
lady in moderate circumstances. Small college town 
near New York. Compensation, five dollars weekly. 
Address F. W., No. 7,938, care Outlook. 


WANTED- Situations in the country by the Agenc 
of the State Charities Aid Association for women wit! 
infants or young children, to do gene housework ; 
low wages expecte Apply hoon oe 503, United Charities 
Building, N. . City. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN desires position as 
house-mistress, chaperon, or general utility woman in 
schoo: or private house. Can take antes = charge of of 3s 
child, or act as traveling companicn, ‘ A 
7,919, care Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY of experience in such positions 
wishes to act as compenion. nursery governess, or house- 
keeper. at a moderate sal Tr. Best of references. Ad- 
dress V., P. O. Box 2,924, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-—A woman of experience to belp care for 
two Small children and aid in the household. Good 
wages. Washing sent out. Address C. S. PHELPS, 
Storrs Agricultural Cotiens. Storrs, Conn. 

BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS.—A = nov- 
elty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. packa: 
sent by mail to any address forten cents. S. L. MET- 
CALF, Colegrove, wthorne, Flori 





During the Month of January, 








safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you’ 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with ° 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co. 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Outlook 


A-Familty Paper 


New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as sscond.ctese matter in the New York 
‘0S e. 

The Outlook is a weekly Famil 
taining this week forty pages. 
tion price is Three Dollars 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ac- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Renmit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Money-Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Paper, con- 
he subscri 
a year, payable in 


December Necrology 


December 1.—Hilary Skinner. Born 1839. 
A famous war correspondent of the Lon- 
don “ Daily News.” 

December 1.—Guiseppe Grandi. Born 1845. 
An eminent Italian sculptor. 

December 2.—The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Storrs. 
Born 1827. See page 973, Vol.'L. 

December 2.—Dr. Friedrich Peters. Born 
1844. Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of Konigsberg 


December 3.—Robert Louis Stevenson. Born 
1850. See page 1081, Vol. L. 
December 4.—Leon Abbett. Born 1836. 


Twice Governor of New Jersey. 
December 4.—Oden Bowie. Born 1826. From 
1867 to 1871 Governor of Maryland. 
December 7.—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Born 1805. See page 1021, Vol. L. 
December 7.—General Eliakim Parker Scam- 
mon. Born 1816. The tutor at West 
Point of Generals Grant, Rosecrans, and 
Newton. Served gallantly in the Semi- 

nole, Mexican, and Civil Wars. 

December 7.—John Mills Browne. Born 1831. 
Surgeon-General of the Navy. 

December 7.—Horatio William Walpole, 
fourth Earl of Orford. Born 1813. 

December 8.—Anton, Baron von Hye-Glunek. 
Born 1807. From 1848 to 1869 Austrian 
Minister of Justice, and the creator of 
the Penal Code. Since 1869 a leader of 
the Liberals in the Herrenhaus. 

December 11.—Arthur Cowper Ranyard. 
Born 1845. Editor of “ Knowledge,” and 
an astronomer of great merit. 

December 12.—Sir John Thompson. Born 
1844. Canadian Minister of Justice 1885. 
Prime Minister 1892. 

December 12.—Auguste Burdeau. Born 1851. 
President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and the author of works on 
scientific, philosophical, and educational 
subjects. 

December 14.—Jean Macé. Born 1815. In 
1848 editor of “ La République.” Well 
known for his books popularizing science. 

December 14.—Jean Francois Gigoux. Born 
1808. An eminent French _ historical 
painter. 

December 14.—Josiah Porter. Born 1833. 
Adjutant-General of the National Guard. 

December 15.—The Rev. Dr. John Lord. 
Born 1810. Well known in the educa- 
tional world as a lecturer and writer upon 
historical topics. 

December 19.—Eugene Kelly. Born 1808. A 
prominent banker and philanthropist of 
New York City. 

December 19.—The Duke of Licignano. _Ital- 
ian Minister to the Argentine Republic. 

December 20.—James Lusk Alcorn. Born 
1816. Governor of Mississippi 1869-71. 
United States Senator 1871-77. 

December 21.—The Rev. Dr. George Edward 
Ellis. Born 1814. President of the Mas- 


sachusetts Historical Society. Formerly 
Professor in Harvard Divinity School. 

December 21.—Joseph P. Thompson. Born 
a slave in 1818. In 1876 consecrated a 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

December 24.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. James Atlay. 
Born 1817. Bishop of Hereford, England. 

December 24.—Frances Buss. Born 1827. A 
great force in English educational prog- 
ress. 

December 27.—Francis II. 
last King of Naples. 
baldi in 1860. 

December 27.—José Ellauri. Twice elected 
President of Uruguay. Was succeeded 
by the present Chief Magistrate, Idiarte 
Borda. 

December 26.—Abram T. Van Vleet. Born 
1831. For nearly twenty years Vice- 
Chancellor of New Jersey, and the most 
fearless Equity Judge in the State. 

December 28.—Chamrajendra Wadiar Baha- 
dur, the Maharajah of Mysore. Thesec- 
ond most important of the native princes 
of India. 

December 29.—James Graham Fair. 
1831 in Ireland. A mining multi-million- 
aire. In 1881 succeeded Mr. Sharon in 
the United States Senate. 

December 30.—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
Born 1830. The sister of Dante Rossetti, 
and herself a poet of merit. 

December 31.—David Buel Kinckerbacker. 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Indiana. 


Born 1836. The 
Dethroned by Gari- 


Born 


About People 


—One of the four survivors of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s famous Harvard class is 
Dr. Samuel F. Smith, the author of “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

—A daughter of Elbridge Gerry, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
has just died in New Haven, Conn. Miss 
Gerry was a nonogenarian. 

—On the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, a statue of Wilhelm Miiller, the father 
of Professor Max Miiller,was erected at Dessau. 
Miiller f27e was also a famous philologist. 

—Though he is in his ninety-second year, 
the Rev. Dr. Dumford, Bishop of Chichester, 


. has just returned to England after a pedestrian 


tour through Switzerland and North Italy. 

—Ex-Chancellor Caprivi has been a poor 
man both in and out of office. As General 
and as Chancellor he was compelled to spend 
all his pay. As a bachelor of simple habits 
his personal expenses have been slight. 

—tThere are many medical missionaries, but 
the first person to go to a foreign country as a 
dental missionary is a woman, Dr. Jennie 
Taylor, the daughter of the Rev. A. E. Taylor, 
a Methodist minister of Martinsville, Pa. 

—Mr. Kirk Hackman, of Sturgeon, Me., is 
the proud father of nine grown-up sons, who 
have organized themselves into a_ baseball 
club, and will play any other family team in the 
country for the family-circle championship. 

—The last survivor of the famous ball at 
Brussels on the night before Waterloo is 
Lady Sophia Cecil, who is now ninety-four 
years old. She is a daughter of the Duchess 
of Richmond who gave the ball, and she 
danced that night with the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was killed next day at Quatre Bras. 

— Miss Cora Benneson, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan Law School, has been 
admitted to the Massachusetts Bar. Miss 
Benneson was the only woman in her class at 
Ann Arbor, and speaks with appreciation of 
the courtesy with which she was treated by all 
the students. 

—Mr. Wood, the conductor of the Cam- 
bridge (England) Musical Society, and who 
wrote the music for the “ Ion,” has also. writ- 
ten the incidental music for the “ Iphigenia in 
Tauris ” of Euripides, which is about to be 
performed in Greek by the undergraduates of 
the University. 

—The rival of Senator Wolcott, of Colo- 
rado, for the seat of the latter in the United 
States Senate was Mr. W.S. Stratton, of Cripple 
Creek, who is well known as the owner of the 
“ Independence ” and other mines in that dis- 
trict. Though now a man of wealth, only 





three years ago Mr. Stratton was a poor car- 
penter. 3 

—The Maharajah of Mysore, who has just 
died, :uled a province second in importance 
only to Hyderabad. After holding it since 
1834, in 1881 Great Britain restored Mysore 
to the late Maharajah, who had then just at- 
tained, his majority. The province has an 
area of twenty-eight thousand square miles, 
and a population of five million. 


The Genuine ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effective for Coughs, Hoarseness, or Irritation of 
the Throat caused by cold. 


“It’s like 


A [Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 


SILVER 


0 - 
ELEC TT TICON 


POLISH 


That it’s best in every way is vouch- 
ed for by nearly a million others 
who use it. It’s unlike any other, 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It's sold everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning 43 pianos 
generally, 

In all respcets these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HIGHEST 
Awarps at ALU Great World’s Fairs since that 

of Paris, 1867. 














No one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Masons. Hamlin 


Boston. Kansas City. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of sciertific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. Il. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled ** Secrets of the Toilet,” 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or, poisonous compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


New York. Chicago. 








BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Good Deeds 


The late Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis left his 
house and $30,000 to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, $10,000 to the American An- 
tiquarian Society, and the residue to Harvard 
University—a fund which will bear the name 
of Dr. Ellis’s dead son, John Harvard Ellis, 
of the class of 1862. 


Though the’claim made by Dr. Horace 
Wells to the discovery of anzsthesia has been 
disputed, yet his fellow-townsmen are con- 
vinced that he was not less deserving of that 
honor than others, if indeed they admit the 
latters’ claim at all. A long time ago the citi- 
zens of Hartford, Conn., erected a memorial 
statue of Dr. Wells (who died in 1848). Now 
there has been erected in addition a bronze 
tablet, which bears a beautiful medallion por- 
trait of Dr. Wells. Two hundred and fifty 
dentists throughout the country contributed to 
the fund for the tablet. 


The late William T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
was not only a great art-collector, but was also 
a genuine friend of the poor. During the past 
eleven years his gallery of pictures was open 
every Wednesday for two months in the 
winter, and a nominal charge of admission 
was made, the sum thus acquired going for 
the benefit of the indigent and needy. Though 
the admittance fee was but fifty cents, over 
thirty thousand dollars was thus secured. If 
Mr. Walters himself wished a party of friends 
to see the pictures on exhibition-day, he would 
always send his check for the number of 
admission tickets required. Last year in this 
way he paid for nearly three hundred tickets 
of admission to his own gallery. Itisa pleas- 
ure to know that these annual exhibitions are 
to be continued by his heirs. 


The death of Mr. Eugene Kelly is a great 
loss to the charitable institutions of New 
York City... The banker was a long time in 
making up his mind as to the worthiness of 
any claim upon his benefactions, but when he 
had once become convinced that any cause 
needed assistance, he could always be called 
upon with good results for a contribution to 
it. The best part of his generosity was his 
decided objection to any publicity. Mr. Kelly 
came to this country a poor boy; he went into 
the dry-goods business first as a clerk, but 
quickly rose to be a merchant himself. After 
many years of great business success he 
decided to establish a banking house, and 
achieved the same eminence as a_ banker 
which he had enjoyed as a dry-goods mer- 
chant. The Roman Catholic Church has 
abundant cause to regret his death. His gifts 
to it were large and constant. His native 
country will also mourn him, and the cause of 
Irish Home Rule never had a more devoted 
friend. Mr. Kelly was President of the Na- 
tional Federation of America, and also of the 
Irish Parliamentary Fund. On one occasion 
he subscribed twenty thousand dollars to the 
latter. As this was during the elections in 
Ireland, Mr. Kelly, fearing that there might 
be difficulty in raising the whole amount 
($150,000), privately cabled to Mr. Dillon to 
draw upon him for the entire sum if necessary. 


Lovable and Eccentric 


Mary Carpenter, who gave her life to Re 
formatory and Ragged School work in Bristol, 
England, is described by those who labored 
with her as not only the most earnest but the 
most lovable of women. She had no sym- 
pathy with those who denied themselves bodily 
comforts, because she felt that such avprac- 
tice involved a weakening of powers which are 
intrusted to us for a good use. Yet by nature 
she was an absolute stoic, quite indifferent to 
the simple pleasures of life. She once said, 
with great simplicity, that at a country house 
where she had passed a few days “ the ladies 
and gentlemen all came down dressed for din- 
ner, and evidently thought the meal rather a 
pleasant part of the day !” 

Salt beef and ham were so easily ordered 
that they appeared often on her table, and at 
length an inmate of her house remonstrated, 
and preferred a request for vegetables. Next 
day, as they entered their little dining-room, 





Miss Carpenter said, complacently, with a 
happy smile : 

“You see I have not forgotten your wish 
for vegetables!” 

And there, on a small plate, stood six little 
radishes! 

Her special chair was a haircloth one, with 
wooden arms, and on the seat she had placed 
a small square cushion, as hard as a board. 
A friend one day took up the cushion and 
ironically taunted her with the love of luxury 
it indicated. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Carpenter, with 
infinite simplicity, “I am sorry to say that 
since my illness I have been obliged to have 
recourse to these indulgences !” 

Her standard of rigor was even applicable 
to animals. One day she came on the house- 
dog “lying on the broad of her very broad 
back ” on the rug before the fire. Miss Car- 
penter looked at her gravely for some sec- 
onds, and then turned away, saying, in a tone 
of deep moral disapprobation, “ Self-indulgent 
dog!” 

But she had a great sense of humor, and 
could laugh heartily enough at her own weak- 
nesses when they were set forth before her. 
One day she said in a company of half a dozen 
people, each of whom was devoted to some 
special reform : 

“It’s a great pity that everybody will not 
join, and give the whole of their attention to 
the great cause of the age, because if they 
would, we should undoubtedly carry it.” 

“What zs the great cause of the age?” 
asked everybody at once. “ Parliamentary 
Reform?” “The Abolition of Slavery ?” 
“ Teetotalism?” “ Woman’s Suffrage ?” 

Miss Carpenter looked serenely about, in the 
midst of the clamor. 

“ Why !” said she, “the Industrial Schools 
Bill, of course!” And nobody enjoyed the 
joke more than the reformer herself. 

She ‘had the reputation of loving to talk 
better than to listen, and a Governor of Mad< 
ras said after her visit there: “I listened to 
what Miss Carpenter had to tell me, but when 
I began to tell her what I knew of this coun- 
try, she dropped asleep.” 

But her brain was always overwearied, and 
when she had talked for two or three hours 
about her philanthropic schemes, no wonder 
her power of attention suddenly collapsed. 

When Samuel J. May went to pass two or 
three days at her house in Bristol, she was de- 
lighted to take him about and show him her 
schools. He listened with great interest for 
a time, but at length his attention flagged, and 
he said to Miss Cobbe, who was patiently 
silent : 

“When can we have our talk which Theo- 
dore Parker promised me ?” 

“Oh, by and by!” said Miss Carpenter, 
cheerfully ; and so she always interposed, until 
one day, when the three were preparing to 
mount a flight of tremendous stairs, she ex- 
claimed : 

“ Now, Mr. May and Miss Cobbe, you can 
have your talk !” 

They gratefully began, breathless as they 
were, but at the top of the steps Miss Carpen- 
ter quietly took the conversation again into 
her own hands! 





No lamp is a good one 
without the right chimney. 
The “Index to Chimneys” 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
of 


maker 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 


Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


66 
Says ‘‘Use 
a good stock for the foundation of 


soups, sauces, and many other things, 
and the best stock is 





Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes sent gratis by 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 





MORALS 


and Soap are near 
relations—when both 
are good. 


CONSTANTINE’S © 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing 





This is very gen- 
erally regarded as 
the dest pine tar 
soap, as it is the 
oldest, because of 


is not only 
its efficiency and 














99 
durableness. It re- **good,’’ but 
moves all ordinary the BEST. 
skin impurities and 
lasts much longer 

* than other soaps. 
DRUGGISTS. 
T 
ChURGA BELLE“ 
PEALS 


in The W osld. 


PUREST Bend fornPriae and {Copper and Tin.) 


FOUNDBY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Have a ShampooP 
When you do, have it with Pearline. 
It’s delightful. 
head, but clears your brain. It’s good 
for your hair and scalp, too—invigorates 

them, just as a bath with Pearline in- 
vigorates your body. 

You're missing half the luxury of 
bathing, if you’re doing it without Pearl- 

ine. - Moreover, you're not getting 
quite as clean, probably, as you might 
This may surprise you—but 
it's so. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘* this is as good as” 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
r sends you something in 


Not only cleans your 


lace of Pearline, be 


450 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Matchless 
Construction. 


Unequaled 
Durability. 


Unrivaled 
Ss 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS: 
More Permanent Alignment. 
Improved Spacing Mechanism. 
Lighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch. 
Economical Ribbon Movement. 
Improved Paper Feed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK 


$35,000,000 Saved in Premiums 









The total cost for the past, 
13 years for $10,000 insur- 
ance in the Mutual Reserve 
amounts to less than Old 
System Companies charge 
for $4,500 at ordinary life 
rates—the saving, in premi- 
ums, being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per 
cent. 














MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 


1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over............ 85,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds........... $130,000 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds.................. 750,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund............. .... 3,820,000 
Death Claims paid, over.................... 20,500,000 
New Business in 1894, over............... 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds.......... 280,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, “in 
every Town, City, and State, to experienced and successful business men, 
who will find the Mutual] Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 
E. B. HARPER, President 
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The Angel Font by Thorwaldsen 


Special and original designs submitted 
upon request for work in marble, granite, 
ophite, stone, and wood. 


Send for new R 
illustrated handbook 'o'" AM B 
on The Baptistry 


59 Carmine St., New York 
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